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GERMAN MUSICIANS IN ENGLAND AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


by HERMA FIEDLER 


T is an indisputable fact that English music has been strongly 

influenced, and at one time completely dominated, by Ger- 
many. This domination was at its height during the last century, 
when, but for the honourable exception of the church organist, 
‘musician’ was all but synonymous with ‘German’. At this time 
Dr. Willibald Nagel, a German scholar long resident in London, 
in the preface of his Geschichte der Musik in England felt obliged to 
apologise for writing such a work. Blinded by this foreign in- 
fluence, the English had forgotten their own past greatness, and 
did not realize that up to 1700 they had their own independent 
att, which they even exported to other nations, including Ger- 
many. At first but a few isolated Germans visited the country; 
the foreign influences came from the Netherlands, Italy and 
France, until the full tide of German influence was let loose upon 
us at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The earliest known musician of international fame is an 
sj Englishman, John Dunstable (born ¢. 1400), who was a pioneer 
\.in the evolution of polyphonic vocal music. Dunstable’s style 
_, developed in the Netherlands, which became the musical centre 

of the age through the work of the great polyphonic composers 
_, Josquin des Prés (born ¢. 1445), Willaert (¢. 1480) and Arcadelt 
(c. 1514). Their music became known in England at the beginning 
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of the reign of Henry VIII and was imitated in the great Latin 
masses of Tye, Whyte and Tallis. Henry encouraged church 
music, making the services as elaborate as concert performances, 
and his court became a centre of secular playing. He and his 
family played and even composed themselves, delighting to 
exhibit their skill to visiting foreign envoys, at a time when 
princes in Germany scorned music as beneath the dignity of a 
warrior. No wonder that foreign musicians flocked to his court, 
viol players from Italy and from Germany mainly ‘Pfeifer und 
Trommler’, who are our first German musical visitors on 
record. 

Though the Reformation in England followed that in 
Germany and there was much intercourse between the two 
countries, we find less German influence on our church music 
than might have been expected. Our Reformation was not an 
imitation of Luther’s or Calvin’s, for Henry had no intention of 
opening his doors to foreign Protestantism; he was actuated by 
personal and political motives, not religious convictions, and 
was also influenced by his love of music. A party in England 
under the influence of Luther attacked the elaborate choral 
church singing and especially the antiphonal form of the mass 
and tried to introduce Lutheran congregational singing of 

salms and chorales, by the publication in 1539 of Miles Cover- 
dale’s Ghostly Psalmes and Spiritual Songes. This contained metrical 
translations of thirteen psalms as well as hymns and chorales 
with tunes taken from Luther’s Gefstliche Lieder (1524). Henry 
suppressed this work. As the attacks continued he instructed 
Cranmer to prepare a new service for the Anglican Church, which 
was set to music by John Merbecke, organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. This is the basis of the service still in use. 
Henry did not abolish the church choirs, and thereafter, despite 
Catholic reaction and Puritan rule, the Church of England went 
its own way, the only English musical institution almost un- 
touched by foreign influence. 

In the prosperous days of Queen Elizabeth, English music 
entered upon its greatest period. The impetus again came from 
abroad, this time from Italy, where Netherland composers had 
settled and created a new centre of European music. Polyphonic 
unaccompanied church music there reached its climax in Pales- 
trina (1526-94) and there was a vast output of secular vocal 
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works. In 1588 Nicholas Yonge published a collection of 
Italian madrigals Musica Transalpina, and English composers 
immediately produced a fine crop of English madrigals in 
emulation. These were sung everywhere, for to read a vocal part 
or play a viol or recorder was a necessary social accomplishment 
of the time. The music was at first ‘apt for voices or viols’, but 
it was soon found that instruments could perform more elaborate 
figures than singers, and the purely instrumental ‘Fancie’ and 
‘Ayre’ for solo voice with instrumental accompaniment were 
evolved in England. Queen Elizabeth was an accomplished 
performer on the virginals, and on this instrument, as on the 
viols, England was supreme in Europe. Our musicians 
were highly esteemed abroad, and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century it was common for English viol players to be 
attached to German courts. John Dowland was in 1594 invited 
to Germany by the Duke of Brunswick, and later served the 
Landgrave of Hesse, publishing compositions at Frankfurt, 
Nirnberg, Leipzig and Hamburg. William Brade was Director 
of the ‘Rathsmusik’ at Hamburg from 1609-14, violist to the 
Duke of Schleswig-Gottorp and Kapellmeister at Halle and 
Berlin. He published several works at Hamburg, and with his 
fellow-countrymen Dowland, Jacob Harding, Thomas Mons 
and Edward Johson contributed to Auszerlesene Paduanen und 
Galliarden mit Verlegung an den Tag gegeben durch Zacharian Fillsack 
und Christian Hildebrand, eines erbaren Raths der liblichen Stadt 
Hamburg bestellten Instrumentisten (1607). Thomas Simpson was 
in 1610 viol player in the band of the Elector Palatine, and in 
1637 we hear of English municipal violinists at Danzig. These 
wandering musicians were associated with the English comedians 
who were very popular in Germany until the Thirty Years’ War 
put a stop to their activities. The musicians had considerable 
influence on German composers of instrumental music such as 
Samuel Scheidt (1587-1654), and through Dietrich Buxtehude 
(1637-1707) and others on their greater successors Johann 
Sebastian Bach and Handel. During the seventeenth century 
England was the home of the best viola da gamba playing; the 
school was brought to perfection by Thomas Robinson, Tobias 
Hume, John Cooper (known as Coperario and teacher of 
Charles I) and finally the great Christopher Simpson, who 
published an instruction book for his instrument in 1660. 
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Many Germans came to England to study with these artists, 
including August Kihnel, who came in 1682, David Adams and 
W. L. Vogelsang. 

After the madrigalian period in the Elizabethan age and the 
succeeding instrumental music, the Civil Wars put a stop to much 
further development, though not as completely as is often stated, 
for home music-making continued unabated. At the Restor- 
ation fresh stimulus came from France. During his exile Charles 
II had acquired French taste and through his influence French 
compositions soon became the rage in fashionable circles. In 
imitation of Louis XIV’s ‘Vingt-quatre violons du Roi’ Charles 
established a violin band; this was regarded with horror by the 
English, who were accustomed to the more delicate tone of the 
viols and associated fiddles with low country dancers and tavern 
scrapers until a German raised the violin in public esteem. 
Thomas Baltzar, born at Liibeck about 1630, had already made 
his name in Germany, and on his arrival in England in 1656 
aroused great admiration by his skill. Evelyn writes in his 
Diary: ‘I stood to this hour amaz’d that God should give so 
great perfection to so young a person.” Anthony Wood, who 
heard him play at Oxford in 1658 declares that: ‘neither he nor 
any in England saw the like before. Wilson thereupon, the public 
Professor, did, after his humoursome fashion, stoop down to 
Baltzar’s feet, so see whether he had a Huff (hoof) on; that is to 
say, to see whether he was a Devill or not, because he acted 
beyond the parts of a man.’ Charles made him Leader of his 
violins, but owing to over-indulgence in drink, he died as early 
as 1663; he was buried in Westminster Abbey. Another German. 
violinist, Gottfried Finger, came over about 1685 and led the 
band under James II; he published masques and chamber music 
and with the German Gottfried Keller, settled in London as a 
teacher of music, produced A set of Sonatas in five Parts for Flutes 
and Hautboys. Kellet’s A Complete Method for Attaining to Play 
a Thorough-Bass had great success in his day. The German harp 
and organ player Johann Jacob Froberger atrived in London 
in 1662 destitute, having been twice robbed on the way, and at 
first was glad to accept the post of organ-blower at Westminster 
Abbey. His real talents however soon became known and he 
attained great fame, but did not stay long and had no permanent 
influence. Bernard Schmidt, an organ-builder, came at the 
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Restoration when there was much work in rebuilding the organs 
destroyed in the Civil War. He was appointed organ-builder to 
the King and, with the assistance of his nephews Gerard and 
Bernard, built organs at Whitehall, St. Paul’s and the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford, which Wren had just completed. In the Temple 
Church two organs had been built, one by Schmidt and the 
other by the Englishman Harrison; in 1684 they were tried to 
decide which was the better, and that of ‘Father Smith’ as he was 
universally called, won. In spite of the presence of these German 
musicians in England, the predominating influence at this period 
was French, with a steadily increasing Italian element. The main 
point is that at the Restoration England opened her doors to 
foreign musicians. The one English composer of note was 
Purcell (1658-95). What might have been the course of our 
musical development if he had been able to found a ‘school’ it is 
fascinating to speculate, but he had no worthy successor and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century marks the end of inde- 
pendent English music. 

At this time we also find a complete change in English 
musical life. Amateur music-making was fast dying out, chiefly 
because the music had become much more difficult. In the Eliza- 
bethan polyphonic music, each separate part was comparatively 
easy to sing or play, but the new monodic Italian style demanded 
more of the individual performer. Also the violin was harder to 
play than viol or recorder, so that we see the growth of a new 
class of professional artists. The amateurs, instead of playing 
themselves, organized concerts where they could hear the pro- 
fessional virtuosi, and society devoted its energies to champion- 
ing rival concert or opera organizations. The eighteenth century 
is par excellence the age of the virtuoso soloist. Public concerts 
developed earlier in England than abroad; the first was given 
by John Bannister in 1672, whereas none were known in Vienna 
before 1740, and the first Society, the Tonkiinstler Societat was 
not established there till 1771, compared with the English 
Academy of Ancient Music in 1710. Foreign artists were natur- 
ally attracted to our shores and came in increasing numbers, 
though they were at first surprised at our willingness to pay for 
music. Mattheson wrote in 1713 in his Nes-erdffnetes Orchester: 
“He who at the present time wants to make a profit out of his 
music betakes himself to England;’ and “The Italians exalt 
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music; the French enliven it; the Germans strive after it; and the 
English pay well for it.’ Italian opera singers came over e” masse, 
and their influence continued all through the century, but the 
striking fact is the beginning of the German invasion. Germany 
was now ripe for musical export. With increasing prosperity 
music had permeated every corner of the land and was actively 
encouraged by the small courts and wealthy municipalities. 
Numerous minor composers had prepared the ground for the 
coming of the great men: J. S. Bach and Handel, both born 1685, 
and later Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. England was in close 
cultural and political contact with Germany, her ally in the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and with the accession of George I had 
a German as her king. English music was at a low ebb. Since the 
death of Purcell in 1695 no great composer had arisen to succeed 
him. The outburst of musical activity at the Restoration had 
died down, and music had deteriorated under the coarsening 
influence of the social atmosphere. We see this in Te Great 
Abuse of Music (1711), a quaint tract in which the Reverend 
Arthur Bedford deplores the decay of English music and cen- 
sures the immoral words of the songs. 

England was thus ready for a musical leader, and in 1711 he 
came in the shape of Georg Friedrich Handel. There is hardly a 
parallel in the history of any art to the overwhelming influence 
which he exercised on English music. Strangely enough, the 
German Handel came to England as the champion of Italian 
opera, and his first act was to impose this alien art on to the 
unwilling English. Fresh from triumphs in Italy, he was seized 
by Aaron Hill, the astute manager of the Queen’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, given a libretto translated from the Italian and in 
a fortnight composed his opera Rina/do. This was performed on 
February 24, 1711, and its astounding success made Handel’s 
name famous in a night. Italian opera was definitely established, 
and as Dr. Walker says in his History of Music in England: ‘English 
opera meekly tendered its submission, the results of which are 
palpable enough to the present day.’ For half the years that he 
spent in England Handel was actively engaged in operatic 
enterprises; besides composing no less than 36 operas he for ten 
years managed the Royal Academy of Music for a committee 
of the nobility, even travelling abroad to engage singers. He 
seems to have been a good disciplinarian, according to a quaint 
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Life published a year after his death: ‘The perfect authority that 
Handel maintained over his singers or rather the total subjection 
in which he held them was of more consequence than can well 
be imagined. It was the means of preserving that order and 
decorum, that unity and tranquility which seldom are found in 
musical Societies.” He also made a firm stand against the caprices 
of the spoiled Italian singers who regarded opera merely as a 
background for showing off their trills. Handel was thus a power- 
ful influence in improving the musical standard of opera. 

Soon after his arrival he became a prominent member of the 
circle of eminent musicians who since 1678 gathered weekly in 
the loft above the house of John Britton, the musical smallcoals 
man, and in acute discomfort played and heard the best music, 
consuming much beer and coffee at a penny a dish. Handel 
played the harpsichord and the chamber organ, and his chamber 
music was performed there, as well as at the more elegant 
concerts held from 1713 at Hickford’s Rooms and the Academy 
of Ancient Music. Later in the century we find his music played 
more than that of any other composer, especially at the Concerts 
of Ancient Music, which under the patronage of George III 
became the stronghold of Handel worship. 

Handel is above all associated with the creation of the English 
oratorio. There was nothing even remotely resembling it in 
England before Handel’s time and it owed nothing to the 
German Passion music of Schiitz and J. S. Bach and little to 
Italian oratorio. While he was organist to the Duke of Chandos 
at Cannons, Handel in 1720 composed music for the masque 
Haman and Mordecai. Twelve years later as a surprise for the 
composet’s birthday, the children of the Chapel Royal per- 
formed this work with costumes and scenery, under the title 
of Esther. Much interest was aroused, the Princess Royal asking 
for the performance to be repeated, but the Bishop of London 
tefused permission for a sacred story to be acted. Finally Handel 
arranged for it to be given at the Haymarket Theatre; according 
to the Playbill: ‘There will be no acting on the Stage, but the 
House will be fitted up in a decent manner for the audience. 
The Musick will be dispensed after the manner of the Coronation 
Service.’ This was the first English oratorio, and its immense 
success made five extra performances necessary. Handel realized 
the practical possibilities; he was in financial difficulties through 
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his operatic ventures and was ready to try anything that would 

y well. Next year he therefore produced another oratorio 
Deborah, but did not finally abandon opera until 1738, when the 
success of the succeeding oratorios Sau/ and Israel in Egypt 
convinced him of his real vocation. We should never have had 
The Messiah (1742) and the other oratorios if Handel had not 
failed in his chosen career of composer and manager of Italian 
opera; he turned to oratorio not from any religious impulse 
but because it looked like being profitable. 

The new art-form made an instant appeal to the English, with 
their love of religion, the Bible and of choral singing. Handel’s 
oratorios were given everywhere, especially in Lent, when 
theatrical performances were forbidden by law on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. They provided just the music that was needed for 
the choral festivals of the Three Choirs (founded 1724) and later 
for those at Birmingham (1768) and Norwich (1770). In the list of 
music performed between 1754 and 1787 at the Oxford Music 
Room (opened 1748 and said to be the oldest music room in 
Europe) we find over a hundred of Handel’s oratorios, not 
including The Messiah which was given almost every year, and 
sixteen by other composers! After his death in 1759 his fame 
steadily increased, until Handel worship grew to be almost a 
religious cult. A vast Handel Commemoration was held in West- 
minster Abbey to celebrate the centenary of his birth, and was 
repeated in succeeding years. Dr. Burney’s interesting descrip- 
tion contains quaint illustrations showing the huge orchestra 
and chorus perched precariously on platforms high up in the 
Abbey. These monster performances were excelled in the nine- 
teenth century by Handel Festivals in the Crystal Palace, when the 
band numbered 460 and the chorus 2700. It is doubtful whether 
Handel would have approved of this method of performing 
his works. Influenced by the popularity of these oratorios Eng- 
lish composets turned out a vast number of works of the same 
type to supply the insatiable demand of choral societies, but from 
their negligible musical value they were little more than ‘chorus 
fodder’. As an instance of the typical English attitude to Handel 
we may quote a public lecture by the Professor of Music at 
Oxford, Dr. William Crotch: ‘Can Purcell, Leo, Pergolesi, 
Graun and Hasse individually (I might say altogether) furnish 
such versatility of talent as our author? If not, the conclusion is 
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inevitable: the greatest of all musical composers is Handel.’ 
Yet when Handel visited Oxford in 1713 to perform his early 
oratorio Athaliah he was referred to as ‘one Handel, a foreigner 
and his lowsey crew of foreign fiddles.’ 

Though Handel’s was the predominating influence, there were 
many other Germans who~played an important part in our 
musical life in the early eighteenth century. The most notable is 
Johann Christopher Pepusch, son of a Protestant minister in 
Berlin, who came to London about 1700. He was established 
before Handel’s arrival, and seems to have recognized his 
compatriot’s greatness and avoided competing with him. 
Pepusch was a learned theoretician, making a special study of 
the music of the Greeks. He took his D.Mus. Degree at Oxford 
and was elected a member of the Royal Society. He published 
theoretical works and taught harmony to many pupils including 
Boyce and Cooke. He was also active in establishing the Academy 
of Ancient Music in 1710 and conducted its concerts till his 
death in 1752. On first coming to England he played in the 
orchestra at Drury Lane, preceded Handel as organist to the 
Duke of Chandos and was director of music at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre. Here he composed music for many masques and 
above all arranged the songs and overture for the first English 
Ballad Opera, Gay’s Ihe Beggar’s Opera, produced 1728. Its 
immense success started the fashion of Ballad Operas (the songs 
set to well-known tunes and the dialogue spoken) which appeared 
in great numbers throughout the eighteenth century. Even the 
popularity of Handel’s Italian opera was seriously threatened 
by the craze for the Beggar’s Opera. It is sad that the learned Dr. 
Pepusch should be chiefly remembered to-day in connection 
with this work, and curious that this typically English form of 
art should, like the oratorio, have been originated by a German. 

The music for our earliest pantomimes was also the work of a 
German. J. E. Galliard, born at Zell in Hanover, was Kammer- 
musiker to Prince George of Denmark and accompanied him to 
England on his marriage to Queen Anne. He was an excellent 
organ and oboe player and was employed by John Rich to 
compose music for the pantomimes which he produced from 
1716 onwards. At first these might be described as musical 
masques on classical mythological subjects, interspersed with 
irrelevant harlequinades, imitated from the ‘Commedia del’ Arte.’ 
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Gradually the harlequinade was incorporated and the main story 
stereotyped with a regulation set of characters, much as we 
know it to-day. Pantomimes continued without interruption and 
good composers such as Arne, Dibdin and Shield wrote music 
for them. 

Another German combining learned theory with the com- 
position of light opera was the Saxon Johann Friedrich Lampe, 
born 1703. He came to England in 1725 and played the bassoon 
at the opera. He had great success with his opera Ame/ia (1732) 
and the burlesque Te Dragon of Whatley which Handel especially 
admired. Lampe wrote many songs and in 1737 published A 
Plain and Compendious Method of Teaching Thorough-Bass. In 1750 
he moved to Edinburgh. He married Dr. Arne’s sister-in-law, 
and his son was also a musician. 

We have seen how learned musicians of this period composed 
light music, playing down to the public in a manner that would 
have been unthinkable fifty years earlier. The eighteenth- 
century composer frankly regarded music as a means of attaining 
fame and making money. Handel was typical and his influence 
encouraged the attitude of pleasing the public at all costs; we 
owe to it our oratorio. The only musician untouched by this 
taint was Johann Sebastian Bach. Music for him was religion 
and he poured out his works with little thought of their being 
performed and none of their material rewards. He was conse- 
quently relatively unknown, except for his local reputation as an 
organist, and had no influence in England until the nineteenth 
century, when his works were introduced by Mendelssohn and 
through the efforts of Samuel Wesley. This eccentric musician, 
whom a fall on the head had rendered liable to fits of mental 
aberration, was an ardent admirer of Bach. He championed him 
in every possible way, and was the first musician in England, 
possibly even in Europe, to appreciate his full worth. 

Handel’s enemies continually tried to undermine his position 
by importing rival opera composers, and among them we find 
two Germans. After long efforts Johann Adolf Hasse, the greatest 
German opera composer of the day and manager of the Dresden 
opera house was in 1733 induced to come to London. Great 
honour was done him, and his opera Artaxerxes successfully 
produced, but as he is said not to have liked England and 
certainly disliked the atmosphere of operatic strife, he soon left. 
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Two years later, Gluck was invited to compose an opera for the 
opening of the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. Though he dedicated 
this work, La Caduta dei Giganti, to the Duke of Cumberland 
as a tribute to his victory over the Stuart Pretender, neither this 
nor his later Piramo e Thisbe was a success. Gluck and Hasse 
had little influence here. On the other hand, Gluck was so 
affected by his failure that he soon abandoned the Italian style and 
developed his own musical medium, producing the masterpieces 
for which he is known to-day. Gluck also played at the theatre 
on the ‘musical glasses’! In the improved form of the glass 
harmonica these soon became fashionable, and we hear of many 
performers, including the Germans P. H. Fricke and the blind 
Marianne Kirchgassner, for whom Mozart composed his Adagio 
and Rondo, K.617. 

At the beginning of the century most of the opera singers 
were Italians. Among Handel’s artists only two German names 
occur. The art of singing, at first only taught in Italy, soon made 
rapid strides in Germany; in 1750 all the singers at the Vienna 
opera were Italians, while by 1780 they had been replaced by 
Germans. We find the same change in England and at the end 
of the century the ‘stars’ include the English Anna Storace, 
the German-born Mrs. Billington (Elisabeth Weichsel) and La 
Mara (Gertrude Schmaeling). From that time onwards German 
singers became increasingly influential in England and in the 
next century German opera rivalled the old established Italian. 

The flautist Johann Joachim Quantz paid a short visit in 1727. 
Whether as a result of this visit or as a sign of our admiration 
for Frederick the Great, the flute became tke fashionable instru- 
ment. Many family portraits of the time show the gentlemen 
holding a German flute. The clarinet was also introduced 
by the German J. C. Bach in 1762, and the oboe greatly improved 
by Johann Christian Fischer, who first appeared at a concert 
in London in 1768. In our military music we slavishly imitated 
the Germans. Their bands had been reorganized by Frederick 
the Great, and the Duke of York was so impressed by their 
excellence that he brought a complete band of twenty-four 
German players to England in 1783. During the next century, 
most of our military bandmasters were Germans. 

A number of instrument makers of German origin settled 
in England and established businesses, some of which are still in 
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existence. The most famous was the harpsichord-maker Jakob 
Kirchmann, who came over early in the eighteenth century and 
was apprenticed to Tabel, a Flemish craftsman. Kirkman (as he 
soon became) married Tabel’s widow; he proposed to her at 
breakfast and married her before noon the same day only a 
month after his master’s death! Kirkman’s sons carried on the 
business, made pianos and in 1896 amalgamated with the firm of 
Collard. The famous organ-builder Johann Snetzler started a 
factory in 1755, the brothers Astor began business as flute- 
makers in 1778 and John Kohler manufactured wind instru- 
ments from 1780. English violin-makers in the early eighteenth 
century under German influence adopted the model of the 
Tyrolese Jakob Stainer in preference to the Italian Amati or 
Stradivarius type. 

After Handel’s death in 1759, society was in need of a new 
musical leader, and a rapturous welcome given to Johann 
Christian Bach (the eleventh and youngest son of the great 
Johann Sebastian) when he arrived in London in 1762. His gay 
Italianate works were eagerly acclaimed, and he was appointed 
music master to the Queen. He gave frequent concerts and was 
thus able to popularize the newly-invented pianoforte. He first 
played it at a concert in 1768, and so inaugurated the period 
when the pianist was the favourite virtuoso. In 1764 Leopold 
Mozart brought his children Marianne, aged 12 and Wolfgang 
aged 8 to London. J. C.. Bach introduced them to the court, 
where kindly King George and the royal ladies were delighted 
with the infant prodigies, and society flocked to hear them and 
especially to admire Wolfgang’s sight-reading. After several 
financially successful concerts, Father Mozart fell ill, so the 
family retired to the country at Chelsea to recuperate. Here 
Wolfgang composed his first three symphonies and six sonatas, 
which he dedicated to the Queen. On their return to town, 
conditions were less favourable and Father Mozart was reduced 
to publishing advertisements inviting the public to hear the 
infant prodigies every day from 12 to 3 at the Swan and Hoop 
Tavern, Cornhill: “The two children will play also together with 
four hands upon the same Harpsichord, and will put upon it a 
handkerchief, without seeing the keys.’ The music of these 
duets was composed by Wolfgang, who thus wrote and per- 
formed the first work of this kind. Dr. Burney immediately 
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imitated him, and was the first to have a piano duet printed in 
1778; J. C. Bach and many others followed. The introduction of 
playing @ quatre mains seems to have been the chief result of the 
boy Mozart’s visit. His later works were slow in becoming 
popular in England; his symphonies were given occasionally 
from 1788, but none of his operas were performed till 1806. 
He exercised more immediate influence on our music through the 
organist and composer Thomas Attwood, who studied with 
him from 1785-7, and, as he himself said, had more of his style 
than any other pupil. 

There were now two or three musical events in London every 
evening of the week, for the Royal Family actively encouraged 
music of all kinds. There were so many Germans among the 
orchestral players, that beyond the violinists C. F. Baumgarten 
and WW. Cramer, who led most of the orchestras, it is impossible 
to mention them all by name. They obviously had great influence 
on English music, especially through their teaching. Many 
married Englishwomen and were succeeded by their sons, as in 
the Cramer, Reinagle and Weichsel families. The most important 
German instrumentalist of this time was the violinist Johann 
Peter Salomon, born at Bonn in 1745. He came to London in 
1781, led the orchestra at Covent Garden and started his own 
series of concerts in 1786. He it was who, in 1792, when other 
managers had failed, succeeded in persuading Haydn to come to 
London after the death of his patron, Prince Esterhazy. The 
twelve Salomon-Haydn concerts that season, at which six new 
symphonies were performed, were a brilliant success. Haydn 
was given the degree of D.Mus. Aonoris causa at Oxford and there 
presided at the organ at three festival concerts in the Sheldonian 
Theatre. Next year another series of twelve concerts was given, 
and Haydn became the chief figure inthe musical life of London. 
He repeated his visit in the years 1794-5, and continued by his 
influence to improve the standard of our concert performances. 
He composed some of his best symphonies for London, and 
from that time his music was second only to Handel’s in popu- 
larity here. 

The end of the century brings the rise of the piano virtuoso, 
and here German influence is again supreme. The modern school 
of piano playing was founded by Johann Baptist Cramer, son of 
Wilhelm Cramer the violinist, who came from Mannheim to 
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lead at J. C. Bach’s concerts. He acquired a European reputation, 
founded the London firm of music publishers that still bears his 
name and exercised lasting influence through his 84 Studies and 
School for the pianoforte. Franz Dussek was greatly respected as 
player and teacher during the ten years that he spent in London 
from 1789, likewise. Johann Nepomuk Hummel and Ignaz 
Pleyel, a pupil of Haydn’s, who each stayed for two years. 
Daniel Steibelt, so tamous in his day as to be a rival to Beethoven, 
came in 1793 and spent three years in London, playing at 
the Salomon and other concerts, where his Storm Rondo was 
immensely popular. Abt Vogler was one of the most versatile 
and curious figures of the day, and came to London in 1790 in 
the course of his travels about Europe. He is said to have intro- 
duced organ pedals into this country. He gave many organ 
recitals, performing with great success The Pastoral Festival 
interrupted by a Storm, an early piece of programme music of a 
type that soon became fashionable. He was a truly remarkable 
man, but the poem by which Browning has made him immortal 
(at any rate in England) tends to over-idealize him. 

Three German musicians, one dissolute and two charitable, 
were directly responsible for the first benevolent fund for 
musicians in England. One day from the door of the Orange 
Coffee House in Haymarket, the German Michael Festing, 
conductor of the Italian opera, and the flautist Weidemann saw 
two ragged urchins driving asses. Struck by their appearance, 
they made inquiries, and found them to be the orphans of the 
German oboist Kytch, who after a successful career had come 
to a pauper’s end. The result of this encounter was that with 
the help of other influential musicians they established a benevo- 
lent fund, which developed into the Royal Society of Musicians 
founded 1738 ‘for the support of decayed musicians and their 
families.’ Handel took an active interest in the Society and 
besides giving benefit concerts for it left £1000 in his will. 
‘Fhus the German musicians who flocked to England because we 
paid them well, besides having an enormous influence on our 
music have also shown us how to help our musicians in distress. 
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GERMAN INFLUENCES ON HUNGARIAN CULTURE 


by ZOLTAN SZENDE! 


URING the ten chequered centuries of its history, Hungary 

has been the guardian of the West in the gateway to the 
East. Her peculiar geopolitical position has made her what she is 
and its influence is clear even upon the cultural plane. Three 
different cultures merge in Hungary with the result that even in 
the Middle Ages her rdle was to a large extent that of a mediator. 
Influences from the Latin South and the Germanic West flowed 
through Hungary on their way to the Slavonic East and South 
East, undergoing in their passage certain transformations. 

When the first Hungarian King, St. Stephen, took a Bavarian 
to wife, German knights settled down at the Hungarian Court 
and in the middle of the eleventh century German priests vied 
with Italian to complete the conversion of Hungary to Christi- 
anity. German and Italian influences at first counterbalanced 
each other for St. Stephen claimed his crown in the year 1oor 
neither from Aachen nor Byzantium but directly from the Pope 
of Rome; it is still held to be a sacred symbol of Hungarian 
independence. This independence had to be defended by St. 
Stephen against the Emperor Henry I, whose army fell back 
before the Hungarians in front of the walls of Pressburg. But 
despite this and many similar encounters, cultural intercourse 
with the Holy Roman Empire was brisk, especially with the 
German monasteries. Hungarian Gothic shows of course the 
influence of France and the oldest transcript of the Hungarian 
constitution, the Golden Bull of King Bela III, that of the 
English Magna Charta which is only a few years its senior. 

After the devastating Turkish invasion of 1224, the whole 
country had to be colonized afresh and in the new and strongly 
fortified towns German immigrants in great numbers settled 
down beside Frenchmen and Italians. The University of Vienna 
acquired a powerful influence over the intellectual life of 
Hungary; between 1365 and 1420 over a thousand Hungarian 
students attended it, forming there a separate ‘nation’. But when 
the Hungarian throne fell to the Neapolitan Angevins in the 

1 Translated from the German by C, P. Magill. 
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fourteenth century, the Universities of Padua and Bologna began 
to exert an equal attraction and tlie University of Pécs (Fiinfkir- 
chen), the first in Hungary, may well have been founded on the 
model of Naples. 

The Renascence found Hungary in a flourishing condition. 
Matthias Corvinus’ Court was the rallying place of the greatest 
humanists of the age. At Ofen, the second University foundation 
of Hungary, Bonfini, Galeotto and Ranzanus were welcomed as 
heartily as Conrad Celtes of Vienna, who interested himself, 
assisted by these historians from the South, in the foundation of 
a Hungarian learned society, Sodalitas Sitteraria Danubiana. 
Contemporary German influences are attested by the fact that the 
first printing press in Hungary was set up in Ofen in 1473 by 
Andreas Hess of Niirnberg. The Niirnberg sculptor, Veit Stoss, 
made his name in Hungary, where his son became the most 
renowned painter in the country; Niirnberg on the other hand 
became the chosen sphere of Albrecht Diirer, who migrated 
there from the village of Ajtos (Diir), near Pressburg. 

Under the successors of Matthias Corvinus, the Jagellons, 
Hungary entered upon a period of utter decline—at the very 
moment when the Turkish danger became more threatening than 
ever before. The Turkish advance to the Lower Danube cut off 
the influence reaching Hungary from Italy, which had already 
undergone a weakening, and the influence of Vienna became 
predominant after Charles the Fifth’s settlement of succession: his 
brother Ferdinand eventually received the Hungarian crown from 
the court nobility. This was the most terrible period in Hungary’s 
turbulent history. Debilitated by party contention, the country 
was exposed simultaneously to the impact of the Turkish armies 
and of the Reformation which at that moment made its entry 
from Germany. 

At first, the new doctrine was almost exclusively disseminated 
by Germans and was embraced originally by the German speak- 
ing townsmen of Northern Hungary. The nobility, representative 
of Hungarian national spirit, no doubt viewed the Reformation 
as the expression of the liberation of Germany from the spiritual 
tutelage of Rome. Nevertheless, they were at first unfavourably 
disposed towards it: firstly, because it aroused a fear that the 
victory of Lutheranism in Hungary might bring in its train not 
only ecclesiastical dependence but political vassalage. On the 
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other hand, the nobility had been unsparing of life and property 
in its perpetual struggle against the Turks and had looked to 
Pope and Emperor for material assistance; it would naturally 
begin by proclaiming its allegiance to the old universal Church. 
Another characteristic feature of the Hungarian Reformation was 
the attitude of the Turks, who had extended their sway in 
Hungary after the battle of Mohacs; they looked upon the diffu- 
sion of Lutheranism with friendly eyes. The election of Charles 
the Fifth’s brother to the Hungarian throne was a challenge 
to them and, as a result, they sought comrades in arms not merely 
among the Protestants but also among the Hungarian yeomanry, 
who had chosen as a rival candidate Johann Zapolya, Voivod 
of Transylvania (Siebenbiirgen): his son, as Prince of Transylvania, 
was well dispased both to the new faith and to the Sublime Porte. 

Even before Mohacs, the intellectual influence of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam penetrated Hungary with astounding rapidity. It was 
in Rome that Erasmus first entered into close relations with a 
Hungarian humanist—Jakob Piso, who later tried to reconcile 
him with Luther. Piso brought about his introduction to the 
Court at Ofen, where Queen Maria’s chaplain was not only a 
supporter of Luther but also an enthusiastic disciple of Erasmus. 
The former preceptor of the Queen, Hadrian of Utrecht, later to 
become Pope Hadrian, was reckoned the most zealous apostle of 
the Erasmus cult which penetrated from Ofen into the ranks of 
the Hungarian court nobility. The philosophic standpoint of 
Erasmus was readily adopted by a generation which after the 
catastrophe of Mohacs had sought in vain an outlet from the 
chaos that was Hungary. The most influential Hungarian connec- 
tion of Erasmus was the Archbishop of Esztergom (Gran), 
Nicolaus Olah, a highly important statesman and historian who 
accompanied the Dowager Queen to Brussels when the Emperor 
appointed her Regent of the Netherlands; it was due to him that 
the Emperor granted Erasmus permission to return home to the 
Netherlands, -_ which he had been banished. 

In Hungary meanwhile there was a marked increase in the 
number of adherents to the new faith who had been schooled in 
Wittenberg. Although they- model themselves on Melanchton, 
they also turn to account the Hungarian legacy of Erasmus and 
put his whole teaching at the service of Protestant humanism. 
Even in the first Hungarian printed works, his courtly humanism 
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appears in forms appropriate to the middle class. But after the 
death of Melanchton, the influence of Calvin becomes perceptible 
in Hungary—notably in Transylvania—and the spiritual heritage 
of Erasmus becomes more complex in its effects than had yet 
been the case. Franz David of Klausenburg studied at Witten- 
berg and Padua and returned to his native town to proclaim for 
the first time the true, autonomous and anti-trinitarian Christi- 
anity of Erasmus. Originally a Catholic priest, he abandoned in 
due course the old Church and in 1552 introduced Lutheranism 
at Klausenburg among his German and his Hungarian congrega- 
tions, the former of which elected him as its bishop. In this 
capacity he strenuously opposed the Calvinist Church which 
began to flourish at that time. Yet in 1559 he threw in his lot with 
the Calvinists and together with their champion, Peter Melius- 
Juhasz, laid down a programme for Hungarian Calvinism. At the 
Council of Nagyened in 1564, David, by now Calvinist Bishop of 
Transylvania was won over to Unitarianism by Blandrata who 
had been banished from Geneva on account of his anti-trinitarian 
leanings. At the Diet of Torda David and his followers secured 
princely approval for the view of Erasmus that nobody should be 
persecuted on account of his faith; Transylvania was thus the 
first country in Europe to concede the principle of religious 
tolerance. The change of reign in Transylvania favoured, how- 
ever, David’s opponents; he soon became involved in conten- 
tion with his own followers and appeared to be drifting towards 
Judaism. Invited to present himself at the Diet of Torda, he 
could scarcely defend himself, for he was spiritually and physic- 
ally ill and after being placed under provisional arrest he suc- 
cumbed to his ailments within the space of four months. 

The life of Andreas Dudich, another disciple of Erasmus, who 
of all the Hungarian notables of the time achieved the most 
resounding fame, took a course fundamentally different from 
this tragic destiny. During his studies at the Italian Universities, 
he won the friendship of the English Archbishop, Reginald 
Pole, who was attracted by his outstanding intellectual ability 
and made him his travelling companion. In this capacity, he was not 
only the recipient of Charles the Fifth’s imperial favour but was 
also presented by the Florentine Prince Lorenzo at the Courts of 
Queen Catherine Medici and Queen Elizabeth. His proficiency 
as a classical scholar made him renowned throughout the Courts 
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of Europe as the worthy successor of Erasmus. The later edition 
of his De Cometarum Significationae Nommentariolus were included 
among the collected works of Erasmus. 

The onslaught of the Hungarian Counter-reformation found 
the soldiers of the new faith, fresh from Wittenberg, well drilled 
in the use of all the intellectual weapons of the age. As early as 
1604, there appeared in Niirnberg the first Latin-Hungarian 
dictionary and six years later the first Hungarian grammar, 
dedicated by Albert Molnar von Szenc to his patron, Prince 
Moritz of Hesse. The Princes of Transylvania, with great political 
dexterity, contrived to steer their country, formally a Turkish 
protectorate, through the troubled waters of the time, without 
modifying its essentially Hungarian character or sacrificing its 
independence. At the new Protestant colleges founded by the 
Princes Bocskay and Bethlen, Martin Opitz among others was 
active: the first of these, at Debreczen, has since developed into 
a University and the second, at Sarospatak, into the only English 
college in Hungary. These Transylvanian Universities were not, 
however, on the Wittenberg model, for after Melanchton’s death 
Hungarian Protestantism looked towards Switzerland and Scot- 
land, which in turn sent many of their most gifted sons to serve 
the new foundations. 

The Turkish campaigns undertaken by the Habsburgs put a 
speedy end to this flowering of Hungarian national culture. 
Catholicism followed close upon the heels of the Hungarian 
armies and even Transylvania forfeited its independence. The 
Universities of Central Germany, Wittenberg, Leipzig, Breslau, 
Altdorf and Jena were once more thronged with Hungarian 
‘“‘exulantes”’, of whom one, Michael Cassai, actually became Dean 
of Wittenberg University. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Hungarian students foregathered at Jena and Gottingen 
and introduced, on their return, German idealism to Hungary. 
The most important philological work of the time, Michael 
Gyarmathy’s Finnish-Ugrian comparative grammar, appeared at 
G6ttingen in 1799, arousing for the first time in scholarly circles 
a genuine interest in Hungary. Wilhelm von Humboldt, then 
Prussian Ambassador in Vienna, Friedrich Schlegel and Jakob 
Grimm learned Hungarian, the better to appreciate the country’s 
cultural individuality. 

The devastation caused by the Turkish wars wrought a 
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marked ethnographical transformation in Hungary. The depopu- 
lated areas were colonized by immigrants from every part of the 
German Empire. Despite the fact that these new Hungarian 
citizens were mainly German speaking, they were carried away by 
the tide of Hungarian nationalism—for the difference between 
racial and national unity meant less to the enlightened rationalism 
of the time than to a later age. The influence of the age of 
enlightenment is also clear in the recognition by the Hungarian 
nobility that the cultivation of the national tongue was an 
indispensable condition of a national literature. The nobles who 
frequented Maria Theresa’s brilliant Court in Vienna were 
formerly exclusively devoted to German culture. The Hungarian 
plays of Georg Besseneyi, an officer of the Guards, reminded 
them that they were Hungarians and that it was imperative to 
support Hungarian literature. 

Under the influence of the age of enlightenment, three literary 
tendencies emerged at this time in Hungary: the classical school 
was in the Latin tradition and its leader, Daniel Berzsenyi, sought 
to arouse Hungary to a sense of her ancient majesty; the German 
School modelled itself on the pioneers of the new movement in 
Germany but was soon dominated by writers of original genius; 
the Hungarian school endeavoured to revive Hungarian litera- 
ture by cultivating the tradition of popular poetry. And so at the 
outset of the nineteenth century, despite the absolutist regime of 
Metternich, one may speak of a genuinely classical age in 
Hungarian letters. As far as influences are concerned, the drama 
was almost equally indebted to Shakespeare and to Germany— 
notably to Schiller, Kotzebue and the German chivalric plays. 
Karl Kisfaludy’s comedies and the first major Hungarian play, 
Josef Katona’s Bank Bén, display this fusion of German and 
Shakespearian influences. In emulation of Herder, a multitude of 
Hungarian scholars, headed by the Hegelian Erdélyi and the 
Unitarian Bishop Kriza—the “Hungarian Percy’’—collected 
Hungarian popular poetry and prepared the ground for the two 
most illustrious names in Hungarian literature—the lyric poet 
Pet6fi and the epic poet Arany. (Arany’s relations with Goethe 
are of some interest; although personally unacquainted, they had 
a high regard for each other.) 

The leading Hungarian writers were reluctant witnesses of the 
hapless struggle for liberation in 1848 and 1849; as a result they 
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were convinced that a reconciliation of Hungarian and Austrian 
centralism was ultimately feasible. Most concerned of all in this 
respect was Count Széchenyi, who held Kossuth’s open breach 
with the dynasty to be an unfortunate step. Arany too, was 
induced by these catastrophic events to conclude the second part 
of his national trilogy, the epic To/d, on a tragic note and a 
similar note is struck by Imre Madach, the greatest Hungarian 
dramatist in his Tragedy of Man. Indeed, the most celebrated of all 
Hungarian novelists, Maurus Jokai, pleads for a reconciliation of 
nation and dynasty in his masterly novel, The New Squire, the 
hero of which is an Austrian officer settled in Hungary. 

The Emperor Franz Josef was crowned King of Hungary in 
1867 at a time when the cultural life of the country was undergo- 
ing a marked transformation. The men of letters abandon the 
historical subjects with which they had until then been pre- 
occupied and in their stead the historians enter the lists, vigor- 
ously urging the preservation of the old Hungarian constitution 
within the framework of the Dual Monarchy. The Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, founded in 1825, is now able for the first 
time to realize its aims on the desired scale. Simultaneously, 
Hungarians of German origin concern themselves enthusiastic- 
ally with the development of cultural relations with the Reich. 
Karl Kertbeny edits the Hungarian classics in German transla- 
tion—eighty volumes of them—and publishes in Leipzig his 
periodical Ungarn und Deutsche. In Germany too, a son of Hun- 
garian soil, Franz Liszt, celebrates at once his own triumph and 
that of Hungarian music before returning to Budapest in 1876 as 
the first director of the new Hungarian Academy of Music. 
After the settlement the middle classes, too, are drawn into the 
orbit of Hungarian nationalism, taking their place beside the 
nobility, until then the historic representatives of the Hungarian 
tradition; among them are found many writers sprung from 
German —- families, who nevertheless make contributions 
of the highest value to modern Hungarian culture. Pride of place 
must be given to Franz Herczeg, the creator of the Hungarian 
social drama and also of striking historical plays, who portrays in 
his novels, in particular The Seven Swabians, the loyalty of the 
Swabian colonists to the Hungarian a Bleyer, too, who 
took over the chair of Germanic Studies at Budapest from 
Gustav Heinrich after the Great War, is a Hungarian of Swabian 
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stock; he was the intellectual leader of the Hungarian Swabians 
in the post-war period, but had to contend with a strong reaction 
in the political sphere against the increasing assertion of minority 
rights. 

The peace treaty of Trianon deprived Hungary of 67 per cent. 
of its former territory, and it speedily became clear that Hungar- 
ian culture and national individuality were inadequately under- 
stood in the outside world: Hungarian scholarship had built up 
connections almost exclusively with Germany and Austria 
through the medium of the numerous periodicals, bibliographies 
and biographies appearing in the German language. On the 
other hand, the Latin and Anglo-Saxon countries were totally 
unaware, for example, of the powerful influence of Shakespeare 
on Hungarian drama and of the vigorous Shakespeare cult in 
Hungary; care was therefore taken after the war by Hungarian 
scholarship to establish connections with them. These construc- 
tive labours were largely inspired by Count Kuno Klebelsberg, 
member of a German family long settled in Hungary. He com- 
menced by establishing a Hungarian Institute at the University of 
Berlin, where there is also a chair of Hungarian. The Institute 
publishes the Ungarische Jahrbicher and the Ungarische Bibliothek. 
Soon after came the foundation of the Hungarian Institute in 
Rome and the Hungarian Student Centre in Paris. (Numerous 
scholarships enable students to study in Geneva, London, Aber- 
deen and New York.) The Hungarian Quarterly, La Nouvelle Revue 
de Hongrie, La Revue des Etudes Hongroises and Corvina arose in 
connection with these activities. As Minister of Education, 
Count Klebelsberg was responsible for transferring the Univer- 
sity of Pressburg to Pécs. The Swabian strain is most strongly 
represented in this cultural centre of Transdanubia and in conse- 
quence the new Institute for Minority Problems at the University 
has an immensely important part to play in the clarification of 
issues. Count Klebelsberg was able before his regrettably early 
death to extend Hungarian connections to the East and North 
East, whither Hungarian trade routes had led even in the Middle 
Ages. 

Hungarian culture to-day thus plies the vocation which has 
been peculiar to it for a thousand years. In the Middle Ages it 
had the function of transmitting to the East the cultural influ- 
ences reaching Hungary from Germany, France, Italy and Eng- 
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land. For a time Germany afforded the only secure contact with 
the West, but after the Great War Hungary resumed its old 
mission in a changed guise, with diminished territory and 
diminished forces.? 


1Cf, Fr. Eckhardt: A short history of the Hungarian people, London 1930. B. v. Pukansky: 
Geschichte des deutschen Schrifttums in Ungarn, Minster 1931. Z. Szende: ‘Uber Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart des ungarischen Hochschulwesens,’ Hochschule und Ausland, Berlin 1931, ix. 
Th. Thienemann: ‘Weimar, Wien und die ungarische Literatur,’ Festschrift fiir Gideon Petz, 
Budapest 1933. J. v. Farkas: Die Pflege der deutsch-ungarischen wissenschaftlichen Beziehungen in 
Deutschland, Z. Szende: ‘Ludwig von Schedius: ein deutsch-ungarischer Kulturvermittler,’ 
Geistige Arbeit Sonderheft ‘Ungarn,’ Berlin, 1937. 


REFLECTIONS ON STIFTER’S ‘ NACHSOMMER ’ 
by Fevrx Braun! 


HAVE just re-read Nachsommer after the lapse of a consider- 

able time and although I have read it three times in all, I am 
inclined to think that I never previously fathomed its message so 
successfully. Considering the rapidity with which I read it 
through, albeit in the country, withdrawn into an appropriate 
solitude, the most lucid explanation I can offer is that I have 
reached an age at which | can approximate to its tranquil outlook 
upon the world. I do not imply that my patience as I read it was 
unwavering: the author often tries it sorely, and there are 
moments when one is tempted to understand Hebbel’s criticism. 
At such moments there is revealed a faulty artistry in the mani- 
pulation of the action, eminently artistic as this may be in leaving 
no important motif unrelated or unravelled. But the details are 
handled with such affectionate care that episode is piled upon 
episode, dulling the sensitivity of the reader’s vision and doing 
violence to that epic principle which proscribes enumeration and 
insists that the presentation should invite the co-operation of the 
reader’s imagination; sometimes indeed, and notably in the 
dialogue, matter of factness is driven so far that certain sentences 
involving more especially question and answer recall grammatical 
examples and verge upon the insupportable. Certain striking 
stylistic, even syntactic vagaries doubtless spring from the same 
cause. Stifter was certainly not unconscious of these and similar 
shortcomings and they may have contributed to that self- 
depreciation of which the most unequivocal evidence is his 
refusal to accept for himself the title of poet. In his work, the poet 
is continually at cross-purposes with the scientist, the pedagogue, 
the graphic artist and in Nachsommer this multiple purpose was 
both intended and essential. Before embarking upon a study of 
Stifter, the first thing to do is to face the objections to him and 
even grant their justice, for they are well-founded and love, 
admiration and veneration will not alone suffice to drown the 
voice of his detractors. It is a fact that Stifter was lacking in 
certain poetic essentials—an unmitigated delight in play, a relish 

1 Translated from the German by C. P. Magill. 
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for invention, untrammelled humour: he none the less created 
something unique, not merely in German letters but absolutely, 
and the uniqueness, beauty and stature of his work have not yet, 
it seems, received their proper due. 

Stifter’s course from the Studien to the two novels by way of 
Bunte Steine resembles a journey begun among wooded heights 
and uplands, passing through the foothills to the mountain 
ranges until the summits are finally reached. (It is no contradic- 
tion that he produced in old age excellent tales of lesser scope.) 
Landscapes abound of course in the two novels as well but where- 
as in the tales only a progressive exploration of their depths is 
seen, the landscape is now as befits the novel subordinate to the 
human content; it plays a considerable part, but in the back- 
ground and in mid-stage. In Nachsommer, whose theme is man, 
its purpose approximates to his: he no longer explores its infini- 
ties for their own sake, it is no longer a forest in which he loses 
himself but rather has it become a garden in order to serve him. 
The old profound and insatiable urge to merge the self in the 
landscape recurs frequently in Witiko, whereas in Nachsommer it 
is the law of controlled life which dominates, extending its sway 
to the distant, even wintry summits which are subject to the 
geological, the geometrical and even the artistic plans of the 
young investigator, subject in short to plans, to aspirations, to 
the will to draw them into an enclosed sphere of life: precisely 
the contrary in fact of that which is the peculiar charm of the 
tales, where man as in a landscape of Ruysdael is accorded a 
petty, almost accessory role and is not seldom indeed reduced to 
a mere detail of composition: for the be all and end all of the 
matter is the tossing and sighing of the woods! 

The aim which Stifter set himself before the inception of 
Nachsommer implies in the light of this a degree of self-mastery 
which cannot be overrated: he was to renounce the most specific 
feature of his previous work and to advance upon that other 
realm into which he had hitherto made but stealthy excursions, 
for he felt himself unequal to its demands. (Das alte Siegel.) Der 
Hagestolz might be thought a kind of prefiguration of Nacb- 
sommer were it not that in it the journeying and the landscape are 
the fundamental realities. The city, so stubborn a theme for 
Stifter—who knows the secret of his first sojourn there, years of 
seeming inactivity yet of real achievement and assimilation, 
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culminating in Condor?—yet probably his most important source 
of knowledge and human experience, could, he felt, only be 
mastered if he depicted the city-dweller as sprung from the land 
and transplanted back to his place of origin. Stifter made heroic 
demands on himself when he embarked upon Nachsommer. It 
meant nothing less than a transgression of his artistic sphere, 
whereas in Witko the old territory and the new are merged in the 
perfect epic sphere, the epic in itself. The light suffusing Nach- 
sommer defies comparison with that contained in the sombre 
colours of the tales. It is not to be found in W7#ko either. It is the 
book’s most poetic quality and one cannot say in what it con- 
sists, nor from what words it is irradiated, nor which scenes and 
passages reflect it. This book is as it were open to the sky, 
unsheltered, windswept, flecked by the shadow of the passing 
clouds and despite the infrequent mention of the sun, despite the 
powerful influence exerted by the rain which helps indeed to 
determine the course of events, despite the roses, the matchless 
description of autumn in the mountains, there flows in from all 
sides a light taking no account of seasons but making the winter 
scenes almost blither and more enchanting than those of spring 
and summer. 

Nachsommer has been several times compared with We/helm 
Meister and in point of artistry and moral burden must certainly 
be reckoned among its successors. It, too, was destined to be an 
Erziehungsroman and an Erziehungsroman it became, in a sense 
even stricter than any of which Goethe could have conceived, for 
he was concerned with the education of the artist, Stifter however 
—and that is repeatedly stressed—with something higher. The 
heroes of both novels spring from the middle class, in the one 
and the other the father is a merchant, but while Wilhelm enters 
straightway the sphere of art, which involves him in journeys 
and disperses him to the four corners of the world from which he 
will eventually have to retrieve himself as an entity, the young 
man in Nachsommer scarcely knows more of himself at the outset 
than that he wants to form for himself an image of the world. 
If Wilhelm Meister is a subjective Erziehungsroman—for only 
Wilhelm’s years of apprenticeship and journeying are in question, 
the events being so closely related to him that there is actually 
a concealed and mysterious authority to guide his feet upon 
romantic, not to say fanciful paths—then Nachsommer must be 
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called an objective Erzzehungsroman, for the hero is the world or 
better the earth. It is offered to man as a problem for solution: 
the personal aspect of his destiny is of far less importance than his 
integration with nature, into which he has been born and by 
which he is at once comprehended and thwarted. For that of 
course art is a necessity, notably the plastic and poetic arts. The 
theatre has a merely episodic importance, increased it is true by 
the significant accident that there for the first time the young man 
caught a sight of Natalie, for the emotion aroused in them by the 
play stirs them even then to a mutual inclination: but otherwise 
it has no place in the hero’s sphere of action which is almost too 
sharply restricted. The theme of Nachsommer is the task of man 
to establish himself upon the earth, to build himself a house and 
to perpetuate by a life of mature dignity the larger life without. 
The meaning of the book is laid bare by the Freiherr von Risach 
in his remarks on the family: it alone imparts to life ‘simplicity, 
solidity and significance.’ This family education is inferior in 
breadth and depth of humanity to Wilhelm Meister’s, which is 
based not upon blood relationship but upon love, activity and 
protectiveness; but a peace is imputed to the man who estab- 
lishes himself so early which is hardly attained by the restless 
Wilhelm even after his years of journeying. The eighteenth- 
century breadth of feeling which is the glory of Wi/helm Meister 
has shrunk in Nachsommer to the Liberalism of the nineteenth: 
but here education is more firmly defined and gives man greater 
security against destiny and evil, which seems scarcely able to 
co-exist with the purity of such a world. 

It is of great significance that the young hero in Nachsommer is 
by calling a natural scientist, a geologist and botanist. The earth, 
its substantiality, its history, its life, is the real subject of the book 
which lays down the lines upon which man can build and dis- 
charge within nature his allotted destiny. The method which the 
writer pursues is unhurried, precise and maturely considered, his 
young traveller, forced by the threatened rainstorm to enter a 
handsome country mansion in the foothills, is gradually led to 
higher altitudes by the venerable master of the house who 
receives him as his guest: from observation and handicraft, the 
lowest stages, to science and finally to art: which is by no means 
desired nor considered to be the highest degree. The climax of the 
novel is the thunderstorm above the glass-roofed marble hall 
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during which for the first time the statue of the ancient Greek 
goddess is revealed in its beauty; illuminated by the lightning 
it symbolizes the irruption of a superior power into the con- 
trolled tenor of the educative process; without his love for 
Natalie, as yet unexpressed and scarcely conscious, the youth 
would have had no eyes for the sublimity of the marble figure. 
It is enlightened by flashes which spring from his own heart 
where passion slumbers, still dissembled and held in check: his 
vision of artistic perfection and later, his glimpse of the old gems 
in his father’s collection brings about the revelation of his love 
without which in turn the work of art had never revealed itself to 
him: a wonderful concurrence of two divine forces after the 
avowal of which the rhythm of the writing is quickened and 
enlivened: the second part of the work is incomparably more 
poetic than the first; towards the end there is such an intensifica- 
tion of the poetry, particularly upon the meeting of the parents 
and the sister with Risach, Mathilde and Natalie that more than 
once the reader is driven irresistibly to the brink of tears. 

The secret of Nachsommer lies hidden in the confession of the 
old man to the young. A secret Order was required in Wi/belm 
Meister to effect what is here achieved by the lucid reason of a 
man formed by sorrow and renunciation: it is reason which 
enables him to recognize even on the day of the storm’s apparent 
threat that the stranger youth is he whom he must educate to be 
the future husband of Natalie: reason is conjoined to a tact and 
a considerateness so exquisite that they almost pass comprehen- 
sion to-day—the parents, mindful of their capacity as hosts, 
avoid speaking of art in their conversations with and in front of 
Heinrich until the adept has reached independently an appro- 
priate maturity—and together they complete the educative pro- 
cess as cleanly as an artist might round off a circumference. In 
this education moderation is raised to the highest criterion; that, 
and that alone, which oversteps the bounds of moderation is the 
enemy—passion! Its danger istwice touched upon: inthe conversa- 
tion concerning Gustav’s youth and in our glimpse of the char- 
acter of the painter Roland. There is no more important clue to 
Stifter the man and the artist than his relation to passion. To 
fight and conquer it—at what cost remains concealed—and to 
achieve moderation through its subjection was part of his life’s 
work; that he never entirely subdued the demon, that it slum- 
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bered within him, albeit in fetters, is betrayed by his death, of 
which it alone can have been guilty and which it alone can have 
accomplished. 

But this rejection of passion by the author, who speaks through 
Risach, is not his final judgement for it is itself rejected by Natalie 
—and here the secret drift of the book begins to appear. Risach’s 
account of his love has not perhaps been scrutinized sufficiently 
closely from this point of view. He and Mathilde plighted each 
other a life-long troth but since the girl’s parents did not approve 
and the suitor, who is at any rate much too young, finally sees 
the justice of their refusal, he masters his own pain and offers 
—— to explain it to his lover, indeed to justify it, and to 

reak off their engagement. For to him with his affection for 
authority the law binding child to parent stands above the pas- 
sions of the senses and even of the heart. It is memorable, that 
conversation between the two young people, in the purely poetic 
view probably the most dynamic, animated and ingenious ever 
created by Stifter. The girl justly rebels against this far too 
moderate, too moral, too docile a compliance, in which she 
recognizes and feels an inadequate capacity for love or for pas- 
sion, with which for her it must be synonymous: she justly 
wrenches herself free and despises her late lover for a deed 
inspired no doubt by genuine devotion, well intentioned and 
fraught with pain and sacrifice, but which she cannot appreciate 
and she is none the less justified for having sought later a 
reconciliation with her solitary lover with whom she establishes 
and perfects a friendship so exquisite that it is a model of its kind: 
it replaces their irretrievable love, for nothing, not even the union 
of the young lovers, can restore what has been destroyed. That is 
why the old man flushes so deeply when asked by the youth why 
he did not give this admirable friendship the loftier status of a 
marriage. He knows the law against which his morality trans- 
gressed. The dark eyes of Mathilde—and they are Natalie’s too, 
proclaim their allegiance to this powerful law and we dare not 
ask whether so gentle a lover as the young geologist and amateur 
of art will be capable of fulfilling it. 

Mathilde’s anger and rejection are Stifter’s judgement upon 
himself, yet in Risach and the young Heinrich he vindicates him- 
self as a man in our eyes and his own. It does not — to me in 
doubt that Risach’s experience is based upon the first, the only 
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and the unextinguished love of Stifter’s life. Does not the former 
and Heinrich’s father for that matter, come from Stifter’s home- 
land, the Bohemian Forest, and is he not like Stifter sprung from 
the land, of peasant stock? Origins are here uncovered with a 
delicate hand. A world that is the realization of a wish must 
none the less have its foundations in nature. The distinguished 
bourgeois who is destined to be ennobled must have deep roots 
in the people: only as a bridge from the lower to the higher 
estate—Risach actually becomes ‘the Emperor’s friend’—is the 
middle class justified. It must.not remain within its own confines: 
only as the heir to the past and a link with the future can it act as 
a cultural force. But what it has achieved and accumulated shall 
certainly endure. 

Property, which is a necessary condition of earthly economy— 
and the book serves to teach its manipulation and maintenance— 
is never challenged nor is its validity questioned but on the 
contrary it is often (Natalie’s sumptuous jewelry is an example) 
overstressed. Since both Risach and the hero’s father are of 
peasant origin it must appear to them as an unquestionable value; 
it is a middle class activity, akin to the artist’s longing for per- 
manence, to accumulate and maintain, thus imparting to natural 
resources a cultural value. We may look to-day with other eyes 
upon the right to property and inherited wealth, yet we cannot 
detract from the validity of the author’s well-founded and 
ingenuous premises. Our sentiments, it is true, force us to ask 

uestions which are not relevant to this model yet unique world. 
rt opinions and the poet’s belief concerning the ordering of 
society differ radically but we have here the testament of a 
teacher conscious of his responsibility, conceived upon a magni- 
ficent scale, which illuminates a fundamental human right, a 
claim—substantial and rooted in its own individuation—to a 
personal share in the totality of wealth, so incontrovertible, so 
indubitably right that it lies outside the sphere of the proble- 
matic. He concedes, indeed prescribes to man a condition of 
being and doing which in part conforms to that of nature and is 
in part intended as a means to master it: health is purity, purity 
can sully nothing and thus all energies and actions from such a 
source must be good themselves and be productive of good, 
which they guard and transmit. 
Stifter himself took to heart the profoundest lesson which 
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Nachsommer has to impart. We can only learn what we already 
know; only comprehend what is our peculiar possession. But the 
book was not written for himself alone: in Heinrich Drendorf 
(how late the name is introduced!) the childless Stifter created for 
himself a son and in Risach, who has renounced but still desires, 
clinging passionately to all of life, he attributes to himself the 
rdle of father. The man who as a youth failed his lover bequeaths 
to Heinrich and Natalie not only the Rosen/aus but all his unful- 
filled longing. He thereby extends those family obligations which 
he himself laid down in a manner reminiscent of Wz/helm Meister: 
for neither Heinrich nor Natalie are blood-relations of the old 
man. The marble figure on the stairway, the gems, the cherry 
tree on the hill and the profusion of roses, Eustach and his 
carpenter’s shop, the old gardener, the huntsman with the 
zither, Kaspar the woodman—all are members of a higher family 
whose secret symbol is the cereus peruvianus which blossoms 
on the very day of the wedding, coming from afar and flaming up 
into life inthe neighbourhood of love. ‘‘ Existence is blissful and 
happiness, to which alone all our energies joyously tend, the sum 
of bliss,” runs one of the most beautiful sayings in the book, 
which taken as a whole confirms that great intuition of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas: 
“Verum cum ente convertitur!’ 


FroM THE ‘NEUE GEDICHTE’ OF RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Translated by |. B. LEISHMAN 


TOMBS OF THE HETAERAE! 


MBEDDED in their long hair they are lying, 
with brown and deeply, deeply sunken faces. 
Eyes closed, as though confronting too much distance. 
Skeletons, mouths, and flowers. Within the mouths 

the smooth teeth like a set of pocket-chessmen 
drawn up in double ivory ranks for battle. 
And flowers, yellow pearls, and slender bones, 
and hands, and tunics—withering warp and woof 
above the inward-fallen heart. But there, 
beneath those rings, beneath the talismans 
and eye-blue stones (those cherished souvenirs), 
there still remains the silent crypt of sex, 
filled to its vaulted roof with flower petals. 
And once more yellow pearls, rolled far asunder,— 
dishes of hard-burnt clay, whose rondure once 
her image decorated,—green remains 
of unguent vases that once smelt like flowers,— 
figures of little gods, too: household altars, 
Hetaerae heavens with enraptured gods! 
The unsprung girdle, the flat scarabaeus, 
and little figures of gigantic sex; 
a mouth that laughs, and dancing girls, and runners, 
and golden clasps resembling little bows, 
beast-hunting and bird-catching amulets; 
long pins, curiously fashioned crockery, 
and a round potsherd with a reddish ground 
whereon, like dark inscriptions over entries, 
appear the taut legs of a team of horses. 
And flowers once more, pearls that have rolled apart, 
the shining loins of a tiny lyre, 
and then, between the veils that fall like vapours, 
crept, as it were, from chrysalidal shoe, 
the ankle, like an airy butterfly. 

1 By kind permission of Herr Anton Kippenberg, Leipzig, and the Hogarth Press, 
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And thus they lie, filled to the brim with things, 
with precious things, with jewels, toys, bric-a-brac, 
with broken trash (all that fell into them), 

and sombre as the bottom of a river. 


Yes, they were river-beds: 

over and over them in short, swift waves 

(all pressing onwards to some life that waited) 
bodies of many youths would hurtle headlong, 
and manly rivers, too, would roar within them. 
And sometimes boys, emerging from the mountains 
of Childhood, would descend in timid torrents, 
and play with what they found upon the bottom, 
till all at once the falling gradient gripped them: 
and then they’d fill with shallow crystal water 

the whole expanse of these broad watercourses, 
and set up eddies in the deeper places; 

in them, for the first time, the banks were mirrored, 
and distant cries of birds, while, high above them, 
flourished the starry nights of a sweet country 
within a heaven that was always open. 





RECENT AUSTRIAN LITERATURE 
by Rupo.irF Lissau 


STUDY of recent Austrian literature is interesting for two 

reasons. First, because it affords a surprising answer to the 
question how far this literature was affected by the political 
tension between Austria and Germany; secondly, because the 
character of Austrian literature has completely changed within 
so small a space of time, as let us say, that between the years 1924 
and 1936. 

The question which was then the focus of political interest 
was: Does Austria belong to Germany or not? This question 
received, in principle, three different answers: “The Austrians are 
Germans; therefore the “Anschluss” is a matter of course; in the 
course of history it happened that certain interests built up 
artificial contrasts between Austria and the Reich, at one time 
from patty reasons (e.g. the Catholics), at another through egot- 
ism and a desire for power (the Habsburgs).’ This, the National- 
Socialist answer was faced with another, represented by such 
outstanding personalities as Josef Nadler or Heinrich v. 
Srbik.1 ‘Like the Franconian or Silesian, the Austrian is a 
member of a particular branch of the German race. Therefore the 
Austrians can only be contrasted logically with another German 
branch, never with the whole of the German nation. The history 
of Austria is entirely German; it was of importance for the whole 
of Germany. Whether there is one state or two, the character of 
Austria, in spite of all differences, must be and remain German.” 
The third standpoint was: ‘It is a matter of course that the Aus- 
trian is of German origin and that he will remain German. But 
his peculiar character, strengthened by the history of his country, 
is such that a reunion would not be advantageous. Austria as an 
independent state also serves the interests of the whole of 
Germany, for German culture is here represented in a different, 
more refined and less obtrusive way, and is thereby made more 
accessible to other nations, especially those of South and East 


1 Oesterreich. Erbe und Sendung im deutschen Raum. Hrsg. von Josef Nadler und Hein- 
rich Srbik. Salzburg und Leipzig, 1936. 
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Europe.’ This point of view was represented with great skill by 
Dr. v. Schuschnigg in his book Dretmal Oesterreich2 

It was natural that each of these three parties should have tried 
to summon as many witnesses as possible, dead and living, to 
support their view. The first party found them mainly among the 
politicians, the second among scientists, the third among the 
poets. They quoted the words of Grillparzer “Von Humanitit 
iiber Nationalitat zu Bestialitat’ and whole passages of Ev 
Bruderzwist in Habsburg, which sound to-day like prophecies. 
They referred to Stifter and his Witko, in which Bohemia is 
represented as the country of the Czechs and Germans; to Wild- 
gans and his Reae iiber Oesterreich; and finally to Hofmannsthal, 
who held the opinion that Austria could not join Germany, but 
only Germany Austria, the latter being superior in culture, more 
spiritually spacious and receptive. 

It was much more difficult to find a living poet as witness in 
this matter; indeed, each party failed in this attempt. The poets 
remained silent in this conflict—though some of them took an 
active part in the political sphere. It is an interesting symptom 
that among all the poems and tales of Guido Zernatto there is 
none with a political content; that passages from Max Mell’s 
Spiel von den deutschen Abnen can be cited by all parties; that a poet 
like Wenter who was so passionately interested in the problem of 
state and statesman, was silent on topical problems. This is the 
more surprising in the case of Zernatto, for as general secretary 
of the party in power, he was certainly in a position to express his 
opinion and, in fact, never tried to conceal it. The fact remains 
that in their art-—though not in their life—the poets of Austria 
refrained from taking any definite position with regard to the 
problems that were so deeply moving the whole of their nation. 
This attitude, however, shows more than words ever could have 
done, the difference between Austrian poetry and contemporary 
poetry in the Reich. There one meets political hints and refer- 
ences at every step, even in such poets as Hans Carossa or Ernst 
Wiechert, while others regard political poetry as the beau ideal of 
all poetry. 

This attitude among Austrian poets in 1936 is the more sur- 
prising if one compares it with the literature of 1924. A foreigner 
familiar with the Vienna of 1924 must have been much surprised 

1 Cf. German Life and Letters, April 1938. Vale Austria! 
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twelve years later to see in the shop windows hardly a single book 
of any author whom he had been accustomed to find there on his 
previous visit. Roughly speaking, it may be said that during these 
twelve years poetry became conservative instead of revolutionary, 
Catholic instead of Jewish in colour; it had changed from poetry 
of the town into poetry of the country, from a literature that was 
mainly concerned with externals to a very deep and real poetry. 
Of this change there are two poets who can serve as clear 
examples: Franz Werfel and Alexander Lernet-Holenia. 

Franz Werfel was the only Jewish author who was able to 
maintain his position in the most recent Austrian literature. But 
he has greatly changed since the days of Revolution, of Expres- 
sionism, of his Wedtfreund and Spiegelmensch. One can perhaps 
trace the point of separation from the past in his great novel 
describing the turbulent life of the War and Revolution period— 
in part his own experiences. It is significant, however, that the 
book is not called after the hero, nor does the title refer at all to 
the times with which the story deals. The book takes its name 
from the hero’s Bohemian nurse, a personality who always 
remains in the background, but whose peaceful life is strongly 
contrasted with the passion, the rush, and the agitation of the 
other characters. After her, therefore, the novel is called Barbara 
oder die Frimmigkeit. It is, however, in two lectures, that Werfel 
reveals his new convictions: in Real/ismus und Innerlichkeit and 
Kénnen wir ohne Gottesglauben leben? He tries to show how in the 
course of history atheism has led step by step to the annihilation 
of the soul, reducing man to a mere animal or to a mechanical 
existence which, in turn, imperils the communal life of the state. 
Improvement can only come through a religious revival which 
would bring to men a new conception of themselves and their 
fellow men. At about the same time Werfel wrote two novels Dee 
Geschwister von Neapel and Die vierzig Tage des Musa Dagh. 
However different the subjects of the two books—the one, the 
life of a simple and somewhat old-fashioned family, and the other, 
the extinction of the Armenian people during the great war— 
they have nevertheless something in common. Werfel’s work is 
now no longer full of problems and somewhat doctrinaire, his 
characters are no longer types or psychological enigmas, they are 
human beings, thoroughly life-like and real. The traits of these 
characters no longer need to be analysed, for they are completely 
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revealed by their actions. As Werfel’s ideas become more con- 
servative, his work becomes simpler and his style less forced. It 
is nothing external in the almost uneventful life of the Pascarella 
family, nor in the great happenings of the Forty Days that grips 
us, but it is the characters themselves who become so life-like 
and so close to us, that their fate affects us as would that of old 
friends. 

What we experience as change in Franz Werfel we may call in 
Alexander Lernet-Holenia a strengthening of conviction and the 
filling of form with content. Lernet-Holenia, who is a member of 
the Carinthian aristocracy, has in his youth gone through the 
experience of the Great War. His novels and most of his comedies 
are built up on one and the same model. A very young man is 
suddenly faced with a series of unexpected adventures. Overcom- 
ing his difficulties by good fortune, he quickly grows into man- 
hood and wins a beautiful woman. This simple fairy-tale theme 
is carried out in a correspondingly simple style: The characters 
are not described, they are allowed to act; and from their actions 
we learn their characters. This is a very straightforward and 
manly way of reporting things. There were, however, features in 
Lernet-Holenia’s comedies and earlier novels which were apt to 
give the impression of a certain superficiality. Though in his later 
books he retained the same form, the same features appear now to 
be the result of real and deep experiences. For example: The two 
novels Abenteuer eines jungen Herrn in Polen and Die Standarte have 
the same theme: A young officer escapes capture by the enemy 
through his boldness. Abenteuer eines jungen Herrn in Polen is the 
earlier work; it is certainly one of the most amusing books in the 
German language; but it cannot stand comparison with Die 
Standarte in which the same theme is approached from a much 
deeper background. In his two latest books Der Baron Bagge and 
Der Mann im Hut we still find the same scheme; but now the 
external events are merely a device for the treatment of mental 
and spiritual problems. Der Baron Bagge describes experiences in 
that intermediate realm from which—according to an old belief 
—during the first nine days after a man’s death, the soul may still 
return to life, while on the tenth day the final passing into death 
is completed; Der Mann im Hut shows that the old, wild spirits of 
the Nibelungs are not quite dead, and how they come to life 
again. Whilst the action has remained essentially the same, the 
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poetical value of Lernet-Holenia’s works has become richer and 
more intimate. 

It is not surprising that poetry of this kind should be specially 
occupied with country life, the life of Nature and the labour of 
the peasant. What surprises us is the intensity of this process, 
which gained more and more force and speed even before the 
time when in Germany the ‘Blut und Boden’ theory was officially 
proclaimed and propagated. The following facts may serve as 
examples: In one of the first poems of Wien wértlich Josef Wein- 
heber describes this invasion of the country into the town which 
seems to throw the Viennese into the background; but when 
later Weinheber himself starts to sing of Vienna he does not 
speak of the city as the old capital of a mighty empire, nor of 
modern life, trade and traffic; we hear of the Vienna of the wine- 
growing peasants, of subordinate officials, inn-keepers and 
grocers, of the suburbs, of the sphere where the town turns into 
country, where the eye is much more attracted by the surround- 
ing hills than by the small houses. Again when in 1935 for the 
first time, the Austrian state awarded a prize for literature, it was 
won by Karl Heinrich Waggerl, the author who represented this 
poetry of the country-side most simply and artistically. Thus not 
only was a great poet honoured, but he was recognized as the 
representative of Austrian literature as a whole. 

Waggerl is often called the Austrian Knut Hamsun; rightly if 
his way of representation and observation or the artistic value of 
his works are implied, but wrongly if he is thereby labelled as a 
mere disciple or follower of the great Norwegian. Knut Ham- 
sun’s influence on modern German literature is greater than that 
of almost any other author, and the reason why it has not yet 
been more deeply studied is probably because it is so obvious. Of 
all his books Segen der Erde (Markens Grode) has become a real 
possession of the German people: A man goes out into the wilder- 
ness and by the labour of his hands makes the wilderness bear 
fruit; he wrests the soil from nature foot by foot, and makes room 
and livelihood for many men; there is failure and disappoint- 
ment, but they are overcome; and at the end of his life he is able, 
with proper pride, to leave his property to his children. In his 
first work Brot Waggerl deals with the same theme. But it is in the 
following books that the difference between Waggerl and Ham- 
sun can best be discerned; in Das Jahr des Herrn, Mutter, Schweres 
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Blut, Waerainer Tagebuch, and in the smaller works Du und Angela, 
Das Wiesenbuch and Kalendergeschichten. Hamsun’s well known 
peculiarities, his simplicity and irony, his way of darkly indicating 
hidden facts, are also to be found here; but Waggerl, the Austrian, 
is more sensitive and tender. What is it that makes Nature so 
dear to Hamsun? The social element in Nature, the fact that 
Nature lends significance to man’s work, that she protects him 
against the destructive forces of town-life; he loves in her the 
simple and natural life. But Waggerl takes up with the peasant 
out of an in-born love for Nature. This becomes clearest in his 
Waerainer Tagebuch. Hamsun is never interested in Nature for 
itself, but always for its effect on man; this is why we do not 
meet in his work with circumstantial descriptions. The author of 
the Weesenbuch, however, does not only describe Nature in all her 
moods and details, he even provides his book with a series of 
delightful silhouettes which, once more, prove his love for Nature 
and all her creatures. This explains why every description by 
Waggerl is so much richer in feeling. While Hamsun, especially 
in his later and greater works, looks at his characters with the 
eyes of a psychologist, Waggerl reveals their feelings to us. He 
neither describes nor analyses these feelings, but he tells a short 
story, that has almost no bearing on the rest of the novel, and 
could easily make a narrative by itself; but by allowing this story 
to affect us, we share the peculiar mood of the character in ques- 
tion. Waggerl’s irony lacks all the acuteness of Hamsun’s style, 
and he is himself the chief butt of his mockery. 

By the names of Werfel, Lernet-Holenia and Waggerl, 
Austrian poetry appears to be defined on all sides; these names 
form, by no means a complete list of its representatives. But as 
the aim of this article is to characterize rather than to enumerate, 
only two other authors need be mentioned: the Tyrolese Josef 
Wenter and the Styrian Max Mell. Both are versatile and mature 
artists. Anyone acquainted with Hans Carossa’s Fibrung und 
Geleit will recall the fine passage where the two poets meet un- 
expectedly in the middle of the War, and, in the face of the most 
formidable weapons of modern warfare, spend a happy hour 
together, oblivious of all the misery around them. 

It is hardly possible to give a more beautiful picture of Max 
Mell. He is the man who quietly does his service for his nation, 
modestly performing his lofty duty, never for a moment forget- 
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ful of his human quality and dignity. Indeed, it is this service for 
his people which is the keynote of Mell’s chief works, his plays. 
Mell does not aim at imparting his greater knowledge, nor does 
he lower his artistic standard by propagating any particular idea, 
he simply continues in the people’s own way of creating poetry, 
He takes up the frame of the old, popular peasant-play and gives 
it a new content. Since the ‘baroque’ period, but even before, a 
tradition of peasant plays had arisen on both religious and secular 
themes. Small villages would come together for the performance 
of such plays, which were often written in dialect. In most cases 
the same play was produced at the same place every year, the 
actors being artisans, peasants, or village teachers. The best- 
known, though not the best, play was staged at Oberammergau, 
though it was written by an Austrian Benedictine friar. It was the 
style of these plays that Max Mell adopted as a model. His plays 
are simple and could be staged in any room, his characters are 
simple people whom any country teacher or peasant could 
impersonate; and for all their simplicity they never fail in effect 
when staged in the first theatre of the country. Their motto is 
simple: In times of emergency a nation can be saved by nothing 
but her religion and the love of her soil. But each of these plays, 
Das Wiener Kripperl, Das Nachfolge Christi Spiel, Das Apostel 
Spiel, and Das Spiel von den deutschen Abnen has a different content. 
In writing these plays, Mell has trained himself to a mastery 
of language and representation by which the works intended for 
a smaller public have profited: Die Sieben gegen Theben, in which he 
gives a new life to the old Greek tragedy, his simple, clear, and 
sonorous Gedichte and Mein Bruder und ich. 

It is very different with Josef Wenter’s plays. They are meant 
for the theatre and not for the popular stage; they contain no 
teaching, but present human characters, and are full of life and 
action. The characters in them are not personifications; they are 
nothing but themselves. These dramas never fail to produce their 
effect onthe public; they are ‘theatre’ at its best, without experi- 
ment and without exaggeration. Wenter takes the material for his 
dramas from the history of the Middle Ages, or early modern 
times. Spie/ um den Staat, Der Kanzler von Tirol, Die Landgrafin von 
Thiiringen and Die schine Welserin all touch somehow or other on 
the problem of the state and its leaders. How far should the ruler 
who sees farther than others be permitted to have his way? How 
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far can he be allowed to stamp the whole state with his peculiar 
personality? What sacrifices must he himself make? 

Even if there were no parallels between Der Kanzler von Tirol 
and Schiller’s Don Carlos, Die Landgrafin von Thiiringen and 
Genoveva, Die schine Welserin and Agnes Bernauer Wenter was 
actually reviving the classic German drama. Though we do not 
find in him the ethic grandeur or the moral pathos of Schiller, nor 
Hebbel’s strict conception of tragic guilt, we meet with the same 
skill in character drawing and the historical perception which 
Wenter has in common with that greatest Austrian dramatist, 
Grillparzer. But Wenter’s art is not confined to the drama. 
Monsieur der Kuckuck, Mannsrauschlein and Laikan, his three books 
on animals, are rich in passages which prove a thorough and 
intimate observation of Nature, an elaborate study of landscape 
and the animal kingdom. Besides these three books on animals 
there is only one great novel, Sa#/. But what a masterly work this 
is! Here again Wenter’s understanding of a bygone period tre- 
veals itself, together with his mastery of clear and simple present- 
ation. The novel treats of the struggle between the young David 
and the elderly Saul; the problem, however, that underlies the 
novel is neither historical nor psychological, but, as in Dye 
Landgrafin von Thiiringen, purely religious. Saul, the anointed 
of the Lord, loses the divine blessing and it is the boy David, who 
suddenly stands in the grace of God. Whatever Saul begins and 
however good his intentions, he cannot succeed; whereas David 
meets with success in all he undertakes. In the struggle between 
these two men divine Providence reveals itself; and this is what 
the poet has shown in masterly fashion. 

Lyric poetry has played an important part in Austrian litera- 
ture during recent years. An article on Josef Weinheber, the 
greatest artist and best representative of contemporary lyric, was 
published in a previous issue of this journal;! a few words will, 
therefore suffice. Austrian lyric poetry is on the whole rather 
different from the German. The contemporary German lyric 
shows an obvious predilection for Hélderlin, and especially for 
his hymns; the Austrian lyric is simpler and more severe. It 
prefers simple words and the unassuming popular form of the 
quatrain, or the severe form of the sonnet and the ‘terzina’. It is 
not a lyric based on thought like the German; it originates either 


1 By K. W. Maurer. January 1937. 
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in the sphere of the soul, in pure feeling, or in the sphere of music 
and melody, in the delight of word and language. This is quite 
obvious in the case of Weinheber—even though his own words 
indicate the contrary. Weinheber speaks often, and rather 
generally, about poets, heroes, and an heroic attitude to life. 
These thoughts, however, will probably not impress his readers 
very much; they have too little weight and originality to produce 
much effect. What is excellent in Weinheber’s poetry and what 
makes him a singular phenomenon is his perhaps unparalleled 
mastery of language and form. 

Arthur Fischer-Colbrie and Heinrich Suso Waldeck, a Catholic 
priest, are two other poets who write pure and simple, though 
most beautiful poetry. The importance of Friedrich Sacher, 
another poet, lies less in his own poems than in the work he does 
as educator of the younger generation of Austrian poets and as a 
collector of their poems. Though Guido Zernatto has much in 
common with these poets, he differs considerably from them in 
one respect. He shares with them the simple tone, the strong 
feeling for the people, their language? and their life; but we shall 
rarely find such abundance of melodic rhythm and sentiment; his 
poems are the expression of a new realism, and his subjects are 
chosen from the daily work of the peasants, themes with which, 
only a few years ago, not even the writer of short stories would 
have dared to deal. 

Finally mention must be made of two poets who may be con- 
sidered forerunners of this kind of Austrian poetry. Paula 
Grogger as well as Richard Billinger seem to have spent their 
poetical resources in achieving sudden and great success. After 
having written Das Grimmingtor Paula Grogger did not produce 
any larger work; and, though he has not ceased to write, Billinger 
has not during recent years published a single work of real 
poetical value. He has instead devoted his real talent and rich 
gifts to the difficult task of explaining the ancient heathen cus- 
toms of the peasants by means of psycho-analytical conceptions. 

Thus we have found in recent Austrian literature, taken as a 
whole, similar tendencies. In the main, it is conservative without 
being antiquated, it is concerned with the problems of everyday 
life, and it is religious without being dogmatic. The poet creates 


1 Thus Zernatto makes use in some of his poems of dialect expressions so uncommon that 
7 require explanatory notes. Weinheber writes a whole book (Wien wértlich) in Viennese 
dialect. 
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through his deep feeling for Nature, and his attitude towards art 
is simple and instinctive, undisturbed by theoretical creeds and 
beliefs; he does not experiment in the creation of new styles, nor 
in the propagation of his own ideas; nor does he analyse his 
characters from a psychological point of view. 

Although this poetry is entirely unpolitical in tendency, it is 
closely related to the people. Language and presentation are 
simple, but clear and noble in effect. Whether we think of Wag- 
gerl whose presentation of emotion affects us so strongly, or of 
Lernet-Holenia, whose novels are chiefly written in the first per- 
son singular, and without digressions, in every case the poet is 
narrator who creates a strong and yet tender relationship between 
the reader and himself. It is not possible to judge whether the 
literature dealt with in this essay will be the last Austrian litera- 
ture to be written; in any case it is interesting to remark how this 
literature follows the same laws as that of former centuries, so 
that, if this should be the end: of Austrian literature, it will at 
least be a dignified end. 
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THE BREAK WITH STUDENT TRADITION IN 
GERMANY 


by Douctas S. Scorr 


HE last few years have seen a development in the German 

Universities which has resulted in the disappearance of 
‘Der Couleurstudent’, once regarded as the typical German 
student. Gay caps and bands, with all they once stood for, have 
disappeared and are cherished only in the hearts of those ‘Phil- 
ister’ and ‘Alte Herren’ who, in spite of the universal break with 
tradition in Germany, look back longingly to the past. This re- 
orientation of student ideas and ideals, however, has not been 
carried out without some resistance. It is true that the ‘Couleur- 
studententum’ had outlived itself in Universities such as Berlin, 
Hamburg, and to a lesser degree, Munich, but in spite of the 
many diverse influences of the post-war era, it continued to 
flourish in most of the smaller provincial Universities, and 
remained a force to be reckoned with, as the new rulers of Ger- 
many were quick to recognize after 1933. For behind the often 
apparently ludicrous manifestations of German student life in 
the corporations, there lies a long tradition, and traditions die 
hard. 

With the spread of Christianity, the Universities of Antiquity 
disappeared and the Church was for long the mainstay of culture. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century, new Universities sprang 
up in France and Italy, of which Paris and Bologna were the most 
important for the students from Germany. At these Universities, 
students of the same countries naturally held together, and out of 
this there arose the so-called ‘nationes’ which played an import- 
ant part in the Universities of the time. German ‘nationes’ often 
enjoyed privileges, as for example in Montpellier, where they 
were permitted to bear arms and their members were not obliged 
_ the usual banquet on entering the University. The pre- 
vailing poverty among students, however, obliged many of them 
to beg for a living, with the result that the mendicant orders, 
Dominicans and Franciscans, gained a footing in the Universities 
after a long struggle with the ‘nationes.’ From their ranks came 
such men as Thomas Aquinas and Meister Eckhart. 
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In 1348, the University of Prague was founded as the first 
University of the Holy Roman Empire north of the Alps, to be 
followed in 1365 by Vienna, and by Heidelberg in 1386. Univer- 
sities were also founded in Cologne and Erfurt before 1400. The 
fifteenth century saw the founding of many universities in Ger- 
many on the French and Italian model, among others Leipzig, 
Rostock, Greifswald, Freiburg and Tiibingen, but ualike the 
foundations of other countries, they were not developments of 
monastic or cathedral schools, but owed their existence to the 
ruling princes or to the towns of the Empire. In these Universi- 
ties, the ‘nationes’ played an official part. The whole body of the 
University, ‘magistri’ and ‘scolarti’, elected a Rector as head of 
the University, which was split up into the ‘nationes,’ or groups 
of compatriots, each of which was led by a ‘procurator’. To the 
‘nationes’ fell the task of preserving the rights and privileges of 
the students. Thus in Prague there were four ‘nationes,’ Bohem- 
ians, Poles, Bavarians and Saxons, which in turn were divided 
into smaller groups or ‘Landsmannschaften’; for instance the 
Poles included Poles, Silesians, Lithuanians and Russians, and 
the Bavarians, Austrians, Swabians, Rhinelanders, Franconians 
and so on. In Leipzig and Vienna, however, the ‘nationes’ no 
longer formed a constituent part of the University, but were only 
voluntary unions of students and were termed ‘Landsmann- 
schaften’. This example was followed by other Universities, and 
the ‘Landsmannschaften’ came to be officially recognized as the 
representatives of the student body, a state of affairs which 
lasted till towards the end of the eighteenth century. Yet even 
in the earliest days there were students, nowadays termed 
‘Finken’, who refused to join these corporations, and who were 
called ‘martinets’ in the early years of the University of Paris. It 
may be of interest to note in passing that Nations still exist for 
the purpose of electing the Lord Rector in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

The usual course of studies by way of baccalaureus to magister 
will probably be familiar. The student of those days lived in the 
Bursa, a sort of College administered and supervised by a 
Magister, who not infrequently drew large profits from the board- 
ing of the students. The ‘bursa’ was originally the weekly board- 
ing-fee paid by the students, but the term eventually came to be 
used to designate the college and the students, hence the modern 
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German ‘Bursche’. Students went up to the University at about 
sixteen years of age, so that some ofhcial supervision was certainly 
necessary. The freshman on his entrance was termed a ‘Bean’ 
(beanus from French ‘bec jaune’, a term still in use in some Scot- 
tish Universities, as ‘bejant’ at St. Andrews and ‘bajan’ at 
Aberdeen), a creature foul with all the evils of the outer world, 
which now had to be laid aside (deponere) in a cleansing cere- 
mony known as the ‘Deposition’. This ceremony was recognized 
officially in some German Universities as late as the eighteenth 
century. It varied slightly from place to place, but its general 
course was as follows: the ‘Bean’ was given an animal mask, 
usually that of a fox with large teeth and horns, and placed in the 
corner of the common-room of the Bursa. Thereupon two of his 
compatriots entered, complaining of the nauseous smell, and 
found that the cause was the unfortunate Bean, who was then 
alternately maltreated and consoled until all his composure was 
lost. His teeth and horns were then pulled out by means of huge 
pincers, his ears cleaned with borers, and he was shaved with a 
wooden razor, his hair cut, his face and head washed with a soap 
consisting largely of cart-grease and other evil-smelling ingred- 
ients, and finally smeared with an ointment of similar material. 
The ceremony ended with the Bean being forced to confess his 
sins, many and varied, which turned out to be so monstrous, that 
he had to be shut up in the closet. The penalty for his sins was 
that he had to pay for a banquet for all the ‘Burschen’ and the 
‘Magister’, after which he was taken to the Magister and admitted 
to the community with the words ‘Proficiat tibi, Johannes’. A 
set of instruments for the ‘Deposition’ ceremony are still pre- 
served in the University of Leipzig. 

Fencing also played a considerable part in the student life of 
the time, partly as a sport and partly for duelling. The usual 
weapons were the double-handed sword and the dagger, and the 
method was the cut rather than the thrust. Fencing with rapiers 
was later introduced from France and gradually became pre- 
dominant in the German Universities, maintaining its pre- 
eminence in Wiirzburg as late as 1861. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the Bursa gradually 
disappeared and the students lived in rooms in the town. Thus 
the old ‘nationes’ reappeared as “‘Landsmannschaften’, with the 
same purpose of bringing compatriots together for social pur- 
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poses, but their doings, even in a period hardened by the excesses 
of the Thirty Years War, rapidly became notorious. The main 
evil was the ‘Pennalismus’, and the ‘Pennal’ was none other than 
the Bean mentioned above. He was invited to the gatherings of 
the Landsmannschaft and asked to join; if he refused, he might 
have his windows broken and his furniture smashed. Once 
joined, he had to choose a protector or ‘Leibbursche’, who there- 
upon became his tormentor-in-chief. He was forced to hand over 
to him all his money and his clothes, a transaction dictated not 
least by the economic exigences of the times, and received in 
exchange the tattered ones of his Leibbursch, whose menial he 
now became. He had to walk behind him, carrying his sword or 
‘Lichtenhainer’; if he spoke to a ‘Charmante’, he was forced on 
the appearance of his master, to withdraw in his favour. In all 
things, even for his food, he was dependent on the Leibbursch, 
often that type of brawling student so common at the time. 
After a year, not a normal year, but one year, six months, six days 
and six minutes, the torture of the Pennal usually came to an end 
on his promising to torture other freshmen in the same fashion, 
and on his providing a huge banquet for the members of the 
Landsmannschaft. He was then admitted as a full ‘Bursche’ to its 
membership. The system came to an end almost at the same time 
as the ‘Deposition’, and finally the place of the Landsmann- 
schaften was taken by the Academic Societies. Under the Lands- 
mannschaften fencing with rapiers flourished, quarrels and duels 
were the order of the day, and deaths were by no means unusual. 
The habit of drinking also grew, and the names of many kinds of 
beer which became popular in those days are still preserved, such 
as ‘Braunschweiger Mumme,’ ‘Goslarer Gose’ and ‘Hallescher 
Filz’. 

The Academic Societies (Akademische Gesellschaften) owe 
their rise to the influence of the Sprachgesellschaften of the 
seventeenth century. In 1686, a “Collegium philobiblicum’ was 
founded in Leipzig, and in 1697, four students founded the 
‘Gorlitzische Poetische Gesellschaft’, transformed by Gottsched 
in 1727 into the ‘Deutsche Gesellschaft’, still existing. Another of 
these was the ‘Lausitzer Predigergesellschaft’ founded in 1716, 
which as the ‘Sorabia’ existed until recently and went through all 
the vicissitudes of the student corporations. From this time on 
until just before the Wars of Liberation, two types of student 
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became more and more marked, immortalized in Zachariae’s 
mock heroic poem Der Renommist (1744) as ‘Der Stutzer’ and 
‘Der Renommist’. The home of the Renommist was Jena, that 
of the Stutzer Leipzig, and of the two the Stutzer was hailed as 
the more progressive type. In the sixth book of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Goethe describes the situation as follows: 


‘In Jena und Halle war die Roheit aufs héchste gestiegen, kérperliche 
Starke, Fechtergewandtheit, die wildeste Selbsthilfe war dort an der 
Tagesordnung; und ein solcher Zustand kann sich nur durch den 
gemeinsten Saus und Braus erhalten und fortpflanzen. . . . Dagegen 
konnte in Leipzig ein Student kaum anders als galant sein, sobald er mit 
reichen, wohl und genau gesitteten Einwohnern in einigem Bezug 
stehen wollte.’ 

Besides these two types, both of which claimed to be the true 

pe of German student, there were ‘Die Crassen’ or the ‘misera 
plebs’, the “Konviktoristen’ (students receiving free meals in the 
refectories) and those who earned their own living. From this it 
would seem that the Stutzer and Renommisten derived mainly 
from the nobility and upper classes. The growing popularity of 
tobacco and coffee brought with it a new form of social inter- 
course among students, the coffee party (‘Kaffeekranzchen’ or 
‘Hospiz’), which developed into the modern ‘Kommers’. One of 
the students invited the others to coffee and cake, followed by 
drinking in the evening, over which the host presided and ruled 
—the origin of the modern ‘Prasidium’. 

The late eighteenth century saw two forms of corporations: 
the ‘Landsmannschaften’ with a ‘Senior’ and a loose set of rules, 
mostly traditional, and the ‘Studentenorden,’ based on Free- 
masomry. After 1770, these orders flourished at all German 
Universities and show broadly the form of the modern corpora- 
tion. Their members formed a closed body to the outer world 
and defended their honour with weapons. The best known is the 
Jena ‘Amizistenorden’ and it set up for the first time the import- 
ant principle that whoever has once belonged to the order, shall 
belong to it for his whole life, a cardinal principle to the present 
day. About the end of the century, there were even special rules 
for drinking and fencing, a sort of ‘Komment’. Both the ‘Stud- 
entenorden’ and the ‘Landsmannschaften’ were regarded by the 
state as potential sources of danger, as states within a state, and 
were forced to carry on a secret existence. Another interesting 
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feature of the eighteenth century is the introduction by one of the 
new ‘Landsmannschaften’ in Halle (1717) of coloured scarves 
worn in the hat or on the sword, the forerunner of the modern 
‘Burschenband’. 

The Wars of Liberation caused the founding in Jena of the 
first ‘Deutsche Burschenschaft’, whose colours were black, red 
and gold. On October 15, 1817, a meeting of German students 
was called at the Wartburg, to which all the German Universities 
except the Catholic University of Freiburg and the Universities of 
Austria sent representatives. It was decided to found a universal 
‘Deutsche Burschenschaft’ in Germany based on the Christian 
principles of truth and justice, to work for a unified Germany. 
The proceedings were reported to the Congress sitting at Aa- 
chen and Metternich immediately took drastic steps to quell the 
movement, such as press censorship and the suppression of the 
freedom of teaching. In Weimar, August Kotzebue, said to be in 
the pay of Russia at the time as a spy, defended, to the great 
disgust of the students of Jena, Metternich’s measures in his 
paper Mémoire. On Match 23, 1819, Karl Ludwig Sand, a student 
of theology, stabbed Kotzebue to death at his home in Mannheim 
and unsuccessfully tried to commit suicide. He was condemned 
to death and executed on May 20, 1820; to the end he maintained 
that the “Burschenschaft’ had not instigated the deed, but with- 
out the ‘Burschenschaft’ in the background the reasons for the 
murder of Kotzebue are not clear. The result of all this were the 
notorious ‘Karlsbader Beschliisse’, which enacted that all the 
Universities were to be placed under the supervision of a com- 
mission; the ‘Burschenschaft’ was hounded out and its mem- 
bers were imprisoned. In spite of this, it carried on secretly, and 
in 1827-8, a new ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Burschenschaft’ was 
founded, but again immediately suppressed. In 1833, there was 
the revolt in Frankfurt, when sixty people, half of them ‘Bur- 
schenschafter’, took the guard-house by storm and held it until 
driven out by the military. It was not until after 1848 that the 
“Burschenschaft’ could again become openly active, and meantime 
other political factors were at work. 

The old ‘Landsmannschaften’ now reappeared as ‘Krinz- 
chen’, clubs without any political tendencies, and the name was 
later changed to ‘Korps’. Like the ‘Burschenschaften,’ they 
defended their honour with arms, and their membership was 
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largely drawn from the nobility; Bismarck joined the ‘Korps 
Hannovera’ in Gottingen. After 1848, the academic freedom for 
corporations brought about the formation of ‘Rings’. The 
‘Korps’ called a convention (Convent) of all the ‘Senioren’ at 
K6ésen in 1855 and formed the ‘Késener Senioren Convent’ 
-(KGsener S.C.). In opposition to the ‘Korps’, which demanded 
stern discipline and subservience to a social code, new ‘Lands- 
mannschaften’ were formed with the principle of personal free- 
dom. They, too, combined and formed the ‘Coburger Lands- 
mannschafter Convent’ (Coburger L.C.) in 1868, but the ‘Bur- 
schenschaft’ was not able to find common ground for all its 
adherents until 1881, when the ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Convent’ 
(A.D.C.) was formed. All these corporations, together with the 
‘Turnerschaften’, united in the ‘Vertreter Convent’ (V.C.), wore 
caps and bands, fought “Bestimmungsmensuren’, or duelling 
matches between members of different corporations in the same 
ring, and had the defence of personal honour by force of arms as 
a principle. Each member of these corporations had to fight a 
definite number of duels, varying in each ring, during his active 
membership. In opposition to them, there came into being Chris- 
tian corporations, particularly the “Wingolf’ and the ‘Schwarz- 
burgbund’, which rejected duelling in all its forms, but pre- 
served the other student traditions, while of the so-called 
“Schwarze Verbindungen’ all rejected cap and band, while some 
upheld the duel and others rejected it. All these forms survived 
the Great War and were in existence in 1933. 

About the turn of the’century, various attempts were made to 
draw up a constitution for the free students (‘Finkenschaft’), in 
particular one at Jena in 1909, but the War put an end to these 
developments. After the War progress was rapid. During the 
War, G6ttingen had opened a students’ reading room, Marburg 
various student aid institutions, and Tubingen had instituted a 
students’ Emergency War Aid of an agricultural nature. At the 
close of the War, the Society of Friends undertook the provision 
of food for students and in a short time spent £9,200 in this direc- 
tion. In Munich, the ‘Allgemeine Studenten-Ausschuss’ (‘Asta’) 
was formed, with the purpose of obtaining help for students by 
the mutual co-operation of ‘Finken’ and ‘Korporationsstuden- 
ten’. The movement spread to all German Universities and did 
much for the social and cultural welfare of the students. It 
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lasted until 1935, when the present German government sup- 
pressed it for obvious reasons. The other body formed in post- 
War years was the “Deutsche Studentenschaft’, which, as distinct 
from the ‘Asta’, had political leanings from the first. It represented 
the old nationalist conservative traditions, and with the growth of 
national feeling in the middle and upper classes in the years 
1928-32, it gradually became predominant in student affairs, so 
that the various State governments found it necessary to sup- 
press it. The National Socialists revived it immediately after the 
revolution, but in a new form, a clever move, since it won over 
many students by raising their hopes for a return to the palmy 
days of the corporations. 

The corporations made heavy weather in the post-War years, 
largely due to the economic straits of the country, which made 
the expense of being a member of a corporation too heavy for 
most students to bear. In 1922, the ‘Allgemeine Deutsche 
Waffenring’ (A.D.W.) was formed, consisting of the so-called 
‘Schlagenden Verbinde’, which gave unified regulations for 
duels and “Bestimmungsmensuren’ and protected the interests of 
its members in general. It was dissolved in 1936, all the rings 
went into voluntary liquidation, with the exception of the 
‘Korps’, which were forcibly dissolved by decree, and all the 
students were incorporated into the ‘Nationalsozialistischen 
Deutschen Studentenverband’. The houses of all the old cor- 
porations were transformed into ‘Kameradschaftshauser’, run on 
the leader principle, in which the students are supposed to lead a 
simple communal existence in accordance with the spirit of the 
times. 

With the dissolution of the corporations in their old form, a 
long period of tradition and development in the student life of 
Germany seemed to come to a sudden end. The foregoing will 
have shown how many of the institutions of the modern student 
corporation, such as ‘Fiixe’, ‘Burschen’, ‘Kneipe’, ‘Convent’, to 
mention but a few, were relics of a centuries’ old development. 
The student organizations in Germany through the ages provide 
a clear mirror of the political and historical development of the 
country. In the period before 1817, the division of the students 
into ‘Landsmannschaften’ reflects clearly the fact and the spirit 
of the ‘Kleinstaaterei’ of the Holy Roman Empire. It left at least 
an outward mark on the modern corporation in the names borne 
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by many of them: Hannovera, Suebia, Borussia, etc. The develop- 
ment from 1817-70 again reflects the striving for unity in the 
nation, and it is worth recalling that in the early part of the period, 
the ‘Urburschenschaft’ and its successor the “Burschenschaft’ 
numbered among their members some of the chief agitators in 
the movement towards national unity. The period after 1880, 
after the ten previous years of uncertainty which saw the creation 
of considerable factions among the students through the effects 
of the ‘Kulturkampf’ on the Catholic corporations, and the rise of 
an anti-Semitic movement aided by Heinrich von Treitschke’s 
words ‘Die Juden sind unser Ungliick’ (Preussische Jahrdiicher, 
1880), was one of increasing national consciousness among the 
students. An outward sign was the founding of the ‘Verein 
Deutscher Studenten’ (V.D.St.) with patriotic ideals, and the 
movement became especially strong in the post-War years. The 
coming of National Socialism led at first to hopes of a new era of 
prosperity for the corporations, nearly all of which were 
thoroughly national in their outlook. The process of ‘Gleich- 
schaltung’, which the authorities sought to carry out in student 
citcles, and the application of anti-Semitic and anti-democratic 
principles, drove many of them into opposition, so that, as 
mentioned above, they either dissolved themselves or were 
dissolved by decree. There still remained, however, the problem 
of the ‘Altherrenschaften’, which is not yet entirely settled. The 
Reichsstudentenfiihrer, Dr. G. A. Scheel, in his speech “Tradition 
und Zukunft des deutschen Studententums’, made at Munich on 
May 13, 1937, Outlined the policy to be pursued. There is to be a 
complete break with the past, since the corporations had become 
too obsessed with parliamentarian ideas and bogged in tradi- 
tionalism, while there was no room in the new state for the non- 

litical student. The ‘Kameradschaftshaus’, together with the 

itler Youth, the S.A. and the S.S., is henceforth to be the basis 
of the non-academic side of the student’s life. The ‘Altherren- 
schaften’ are all lumped together into the ‘N.S. Studenten- 
kampfhilfe’, and are permitted to retain their originality in so far 
as single groups can associate themselves with particular 
“Kameradschaften’. As far as can be judged, however, the scheme 
has only been partially successful, many ‘Alte Herren’ preferring 
to disassociate themselves from the new body. There can be no 
doubt that the corporations with their accumulated traditions, 
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particularly since the Wars of Liberation, could have provided a 
potential source of reaction had they been permitted to retain 
their old form. In addition, their history showed them to be too 
closely related to the ideas of Freemasonry and parliamentarian- 
ism for them to be welcome in the new state. The passing of time 
makes their rebirth in the old form ever more improbable, now 
that the tradition has been broken and the interests of the 
academic youth of Germany have been diverted to new spheres, 
in accordance with the prevailing idea of the new State. With 
them there has disappeared one of the distinctive features of the 
older German Universities, a break with the past in yet another 
sphere of German life. 
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HEINE AND THE ‘PHILISTINE’ 
by EstELLE McILVENNA 


“LYEINE’, wrote Matthew Arnold in 1863, ‘is noteworthy 

because he is the most important German successor and 
continuator of Goethe in Goethe’s most important line of 
activity—as a soldier in the war of liberation of humanity.”! He 
goes on to show how Heine spent the greater part of his life ‘in 
one fierce battle—a life and death battle with Philistinism.’ By 
reason of the vigour of his campaign against the Philistine, 
Matthew Arnold regards Heine as representative of the main 
stream of German Literature after Goethe. Carlyle’s emphasis on 
the importance of Romanticism seems to him unjustified because 
the current of Romantic activity was not the main current of 
German literature after Goethe. Arnold seems, however, to have 
overlooked the fact that it was primarily the Romantics who 
continued the attack on the Philistine instigated by Goethe, and 
that their common hostility to the Philistine might well be con- 
sidered one of the strongest bonds of unity between Heine and 
the Romantic School. 

The young Storm and Stress poets had originally been respon- 
sible for the emancipation of the word ‘Philistine’ from under- 
graduate circles,? and contempt for the Philistine had ever since 
steadily _— ground in German literature as the negative 
aspect of the philosophy of idealism which united the three 
generations of poets of the Age of Goethe—as indeed a phase of 
the conflict between the spiritual and the material, between 
‘Kiinstler’ and ‘Biirger’. 

In mocking the Philistine, Heine was following the example of 
Novalis, Brentano, Eichendorff and other Romantics who had 
come to regard the Philistine as the embodiment of all that they 
most abhorred, the enemy of poetry, genius, enthusiasm and the 
idea. Heine too is intolerant of mediocrity and utilitarianism and 
he has nothing but scorn for the Philistine’s lack of appreciation 
of the higher things of life and his ‘inveterate inaccessibility to 

1 Essays, Literary and Critical, Everyman, p. 103. 


2Cf The ‘Philistine’ in ‘Sturm und Drang,’ by the present writer, in Mod. Lang. Rev., 
XXXIII. No. 1. 
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ideas’.1 At times his attitude seems more highly subjective than 
that of the Romantics, and he attacks the Philistine more as a 
personal foe than as the enemy of poetry; although he also des- 
pises the unpoetical elements of Philistinism, art is not so sacred 
to him as to the Romantics, and he has not the same elevated idea 
of the mission of the poet. His judgment is largely swayed by 
personal feeling and he frequently denounces as ‘Philistine’ any- 
thing he does not happen to like. 

Romantic irony has seldom been used more effectively than in 
the sudden anti-climax, the ‘cold douche’ to which Heine sub- 
jects his readers at the end of many of his poems, illustrating the 
poet’s power to destroy the illusion he has himself created. He 
lets, as it were, a Philistine intrude into the atmosphere of poetry 
and intervene with some banal remark which brings writer and 
reader back to earth out of the imaginary world into which the 
enthusiasm of the poet had led them. This intrusion of the 
Philistine into the sphere of poetry is also a characteristic feature 
of Heine’s prose. 

Heine creates numerous individual Philistines, but he does not 
analyse their characters or explain their make-up, as for instance 
FE. T. A. Hoffmann had done. His Philistines consist usually of 
well-to-do tradespeople who take themselves very seriously and 
can find no place for humour: 

Die Philister, die Beschrankten, 

Diese geistig eingeengten 

Darf man nie und nimmer necken. 
Aber weite, kluge Herzen 

Wissen stets in unseren Scherzen 
Lieb und Freundschaft zu entdecken.? 


In the Traumbilder (1817-21), Heine voices the traditional 
enmity of the poor student to the rich merchant when telling the 
sad story of the youth who loved the professor’s daughter and 
sighed for her in vain, for 


Die Blume der Blumen ward endlich gepfliickt 
Vom diirren Philister, dem reichen Wicht. 


Like the Romantics, Heine repeatedly decries the Philistine’s 
supercilious and conventional attitude to Nature, as for instance 
in the Intermezzo: 


1M. Arnold, op. cit., p. 114. 
2 Samtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1911, III, 441. 
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Philister im Sonntagsrécklein 
Spazieren durch Wald und Flur; 

Sie jauchzen, sie hiipfen wie Bécklein, 
Begriissen die sch6ne Natur. 


Betrachten mit blinzelnden Augen, 
Wie alles romantisch bliiht; 

Mit langen Ohren saugen 

Sie ein der Spatzen Lied. 


The Romantic has come to such a sorry pass that even Philistines 
take a delight in it! 

Heine’s attitude to the ‘Bildungsphilister’, the pseudo- 
philosophical, aesthetic and poetic Philistines closely resembles 
that of Novalis, Brentano and Hoffmann. In the Hargre/se (1826), 
he jeers at the Philistines who, succumbing to environment on 
the Brocken, sign the visitors’ book in a poetic mood: ‘In dem 
Brockenbuche sieht man welche Greuel entstehen, wenn der 
grosse Philistertross—sich vorgenommen hat, poetisch zu 
werden.’ However, he denies that the Brocken itself is a Philis- 
tine, since it can be as Romantic as any poet: 


“Durch seinen Kahlkopf, den er zuweilen mit einer weissen Nebel- 
kappe bedeckt, gibt er zwar einen Anstrich von Philistrésitat, aber wie 

i manchen anderen grossen Deutschen, geschieht es aus purer Ironie. 
Es ist sogar notorisch, dass der Brocken seine burschikosen, phantas- 
tischen Zeiten hat, z.B. die erste Mainacht. Dann wirft er seine Nebel- 
kappe ‘jubelnd in die Liifte, und wird, ebenso gut wie wir tbrigen, 
recht echtdeutsch, romantisch verriickt.’ 


Philistine taste in music is also touched upon when Heine 
refers to the popularity enjoyed by the songs of Albert Meth- 
fessel (1823) ‘im Kranzchen sanftmutiger Philisterei’. 

In his ‘Reisebilder’, Heine describes some of the peculiarities 
of Philistines on their travels, a novel theme in this satire. 
Perhaps the most pungent of such character sketches, which 
abound in Heine’s works, is that of the Berlin Philistine in the 
Reise von Miinchen nach Genua (1828-9). Wholly unresponsive to 
the individual beauty of foreign cities, he will admit of no com- 
parison between them and his own native town, but gushes 
about places he has never visited. His favourite topic is the 
weather: ‘Wenn irgend ein schwammiger Kommerzienrat oder 
diirrer Kasekramer sich zu uns setzt, und ein allgemeines euro- 
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paisches Gesprach mit den Worten anfangt: ‘Es ist heute eine 
schéne Witterung,’ great restraint is required to answer him 
politely. But it is worth while to avoid being rude to him, for you 
never can tell under what circumstances you may meet him again, 
and he is just the man who from sheer spite would do you out of 
the choice morsels at table if he had the chance. He might even 
happen to be buried in the grave next to your own and refuse a 
helping hand on the day of the Resurrection: ‘Dann bemerkst 
du plétzlich das wohlbekannte Philisterlacheln, und hérst die 
hdhnische Stimme: Es ist heute eine schéneAVitterung.’ 

The thought of the glories of Italy, however, sends even the 
most barren Philistine into an ecstasy, when a more subtle 
beauty would leave him cold. Heine will tarry no longer! ‘Ich 
will sobald als méglich das Land sehen, das den trockensten 
Philister so sehr in Ekstase bringen kann, dass er bei dessen 
Erwahnung plotzlich wie eine Wachtel schlagt—und Tirili sagt.’ 

In many ways the Hargreise resembles Eichendorff’s Iauge- 
nichts which appeared in the same year. Though Heine’s tale is 
more realistic, the same Romantic atmosphere, the feeling of 
youth and spring permeates both works. The hero in each sets 
Out in quest of beauty and turns his back on dull Philistines tied 
to settled professions and preoccupied with mundane cares. The 
poet flees from the work-a-day world into the arms of Nature, 
but even on this Romantic pilgrimage frequently comes into 
contact with insensitive Philistines. Like the student Anselmus 
in Hoffmann’s Goldener Topf, Heine is ever being called back to 
earth by platitudes such as that of the young merchant profaning 
the exquisite beauty of the sunset, ‘Wie ist doch die Natur im 
Allgemeinen so schon.’ 

With all the arrogance of youth, the student Heine sums up 
the unimaginative inhabitants of Géttingen as ‘Studenten, 
Professoren, Philister und Vieh’, four classes differing but little 
from each other. 

‘Die Zahl der GGttinger Philister muss sehr gross sein, wie Sand, 
oder besser gesagt, wie Kot am Meer. Wahrlich, wenn ich sie des Mor- 
gens mit ihren schmutzigen Gesichtern und weissen Rechnungen vor 
den Pforten des akademischen Gerichtes aufgepflanzt sah, so mochte 
i kaum begreifen, wie Gott nur so viel Lumpenpack erschaffen 

onnte.’ 


The atmosphere of the small town prevailed in Géttingen not- 
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withstanding the presence of a University; indeed professors and 
students rivalled the ‘Birger’ in their Philistinism. Heine was not 
happy at Géttingen; he found the University dull, the people 
pedantic and old-fashioned. The haughty Hanoverian squires 
among the undergraduates enjoyed special privileges denied to 
him, a bourgeois and Jew. Apart from these drawbacks, he had 
the misfortune to be sent down from the University on account 
of a duel and expelled from the ‘“Burschenschaft’, experiences 
well calculated to destroy in him any enthusiasm for academic 
life. He had no illusions about Universities and points out that 
they are not necessarily the strongholds of Anti-Philistinism for 
which they had always been taken. As he wrote ironically from 
Berlin in 1822: ‘Gehen denn so viele Philister ins Kollegium? 
Still, still, das sind keine Philister. Der hohe Hut—und der 
Uberrock 4 /’ Anglaise machen noch lange nicht den Philister.’ 
Yet in spite of his indictment of universities, he was bitterly 
disappointed when his claims to the university chair he so 
ardently coveted were overlooked. 

Perhaps the most novel aspect of Heine’s Anti-Philistinism is 
his political satire, in which he denounces as Philistine every- 
thing that stands in the way of progress and freedom. As a 
member of the group of Young Germans whose aim was to 
liberate mankind from the remnants of feudalism and clericalism, 
he had no patience with conservative devotion to outworn be- 
liefs and traditions, and despised the archaic system of govern- 
ment still prevailing in the Germany of the early nineteenth 
century. The cosmopolitan and liberal Young Germans, dis- 
gusted with the stagnant Germany of the reaction, were out to 
build up a new society, an aristocracy of brains and genius free 
from class distinctions. Consequently they were full of contempt 
for the smug ‘Biirger’ who hindered progress and made no effort 
to alter the existing state of things. As a recent critic? puts it: 
“‘Heine’s Philistine represents—the non-political German who 
patiently allows himself to be controlled and ruled by numberless 
governments—the drag-chain on intellect and progress.’ The 
same critic also points out the essential connection of Heine’s 
political Anti-Philistinism with the ‘immanence’ of the Young 
Germans, as Mundt called it, their preoccupation with the real 


1 Briefe aus Berlin, I. 
2 E. Kohn-Bramstedt, Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in Germany, London 1937, pp. 
218-20. 
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world and its problems, as opposed to the ‘transcendency’ of the 
Romantics, who escaped from the world into a dreamland. 

Heine’s ideas in political matters were not uninfluenced by a 
sense of personal grievance, for he had experienced the dis- 
advantages suffered by the Jews and the middle class. His hatred 
of class distinctions is revealed indirectly in his criticism of Kant, 
whom he considered a Philistine. Kant, he maintains, led a 
mechanical and prosaic existence, in marked contrast with the 
richness of his thought and inner life. But in order to distinguish 
himself from other philosophers who wrote for all classes, Kant 
composed his Kritik der reinen Vernunft in a ‘grauen, trockenen 
Packpapierstil’, which would have only a limited appeal. 

‘Er verlieh ihr daher eine steife, abstrakte Form, die alle Vertraulich- 
keit der niederen Geistesklassen kalt ablehnte. Er wollte sich von den 
damaligen Popularphilosophen, die nach biirgerlichster Deutlichkeit 
strebten, vornehm absondern, und er kleidete seine Gedanken in eine 
hofmannisch abgekaltete Kanzleisprache. Hier zeigt sich ganz der 
Philister.”2 

The Saint-Simonists,? whose cult was embraced by the Young 
Germans, sought to regenerate mankind by reviving the claims 
of matter and the senses. They held that too much weight had 
been laid on the spiritual side of life since the introduction of 
Christianity, and they were concerned with the earthly life rather 
than the heavenly, the present rather than the past. The Young 
Germans concentrated more particularly on the sensual side of 
the new religion, which offered to men of Heine’s calibre a 
solution of the struggle between sensuality and spirituality, for 
no distinction was made as to the relative value of spiritual and 
material pleasures. 

France, the birthplace of Saint-Simonism, was to Heine the 
symbol of the modern spirit of progress. In the French Revolu- 
tion he saw a movement for freedom not only in the state but in 
the whole social life. The July Revolution, bursting like a 
thunderbolt on the dull period of reaction in Germany, seemed 
to him the signal for the establishment of a new order of things 
in Europe. Turning his back on Germany, ‘the land of the 
Philistines’, he crossed the Rhine to ‘the consecrated land of 
freedom’, declaring: ‘Die Franzosen sind das auserlesene Volk 


1 Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, Ill, 1834. 
2 Cf. E. M. Butler, The Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany, Cambridge 1926. 
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der neuen Religion (der Freiheit), in ihrer Sprache sind die ersten 
Evangelien und Dogmen verzeichnet, Paris ist das neue Jeru- 
salem, und der Rhein der Jordan, der das geweihte Land der 
Freiheit trennt von dem Lande der Philister.”! 

After he had spent some time in France, however, he per- 
ceived that she was not the chosen land he had imagined and 
that her ideal of freedom was not in reality por Pra. Heine’s 
scorn for those who cherish an idea of freedom, but hesitate to 
put it into practice, is illustrated in what he said ‘of Ruge: ‘Ruge 
ist der Philister, welcher sich mal unparteiisch im Spiegel be- 
trachtet und gestanden hat, dass der Apoll von Belvedere doch 
schéner sei. Er hat die Freiheit schon im Geiste, sie will ihm aber 
noch nicht in die Glieder.’* Under the government of Louis 
Philippe, France was pervaded by a spirit of materialism and 
indifference, manifested in universal egoism and political corrup- 
tion. The bourgeoisie had usurped the place of the nobility and 
the cause of freedom had not advanced. Heine’s attitude to 
France gradually changed. Disillusioned, he wrote in Deutschland 
ein Wintermdrchen (1844): 

Sie sind die alten Franzosen nicht mehr— 


Sie philosophieren und sprechen jetzt 
Von Kant, von Fichte und Hegel, 
Sie rauchen Tabak, sie trinken Bier, 
Und manche schieben auch Kegel. 


Sie werden Philister ganz wie wir, 

Und treiben es endlich noch arger; 

Sie sind keine Voltairianer mehr, 

Sie werden Hengstenberger. 
In a conversation with Eckermann,* Goethe, too, had commented 
on the Philistinism of playing skittles: ‘Unser deutsches Kegel- 
bahnvergniigen erscheint—roh und ordinar und hat sehr viel 
vom Philister.’ 

Heine’s worship of freedom and genius led to a passionate 
admiration of Napoleon, to whom he felt personally indebted for 
the liberty granted to the Jews in the Rhineland. His love for 
Napoleon largely accounts for his attack on Scott’s Life of 


1 Englische Fragmente, 1828-30, XIII, ‘Die Befreiung.’ 
2 Gedanken und Einfalle, X, 258. 
3 May ist, 1825. 
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Napoleon Boneparte.1 He objected not so much to the literary 
failings of the book as to the fact that Scott was trying to 
exonerate the English government from blame for ‘the crime of 
St. Helena’. ‘Die Englander haben den Kaiser bloss ermordet, 
aber Walter Scott hat ihn verkauft,’ for he wrote this biography 
to appease the demands of his clamouring creditors. Only 
Philistines could praise Scott now: ‘Lobt ihn, den braven Biirger! 
Lobt ihn, ihr samtliche Philister des ganzen Erdballs! Lob ihn, du 
liebe Kraimertugend, die alles aufopfert, um die Wechsel am 
Verfallstage einzul6sen—nur mir mutet nicht zu, dass auch ich 
ihn lobe.’ 

Heine’s attitude to Germany was at times somewhat carping; 
in fact he seems to suggest that everything German savours of 
Philistinism, and the Philistine becomes for him ‘the embodi- 
ment of German national failings.”? On his travels he rejoices in 
the absence of Philistinism, and the mere fact of being foreign 
rather than German enhances the value of the people he meets 
and lessens the chance of their being Philistine. Comparing Italy 
with Germany in the Stadt Lucca (1828-9), he says: 

‘Das ganze Land ist dort so gartenhaft und geschmiickt wie bei uns 
die landlichen Szenen, die auf dem Theater dargestellt werden ;— 
Nirgends Philistergesichter. Und giebt es hier auch Philister, so sind es 
doch italienische Orangenphilister, und keine plump deutschen 
Kartoffelphilister. Pittoresk und idealisch wie das Land sind auch die 
Leute.’ 


No foreign Philistinism is so loathsome to him as the German 
species. Every Italian has an individual expression and a live 
personality. “Dagegen bei uns zu Lande lauter Menschen mit 
allgemeinen, gleichfOrmigen Physiognomien; wenn ihrer zwélf 
beisammen sind, bilden sie ein Dutzend, und wenn einer sie dann 
angreift, rufen sie die Polizei.’ 

In like manner Heine draws an unfavourable comparison 
between Germany and Poland.* Although the Jews constitute 
the Polish middle class and carry on all the trades, they are not so 
Philistine as the German merchants. It isa mistake to imagine 
that Poland has no “ers éfat, ‘weil dieselben vom Ideal gemiit- 
licher Biirgerlichkeit, wie dasselbe in einem Niirnberger Frauen- 


1 Englische Fragmente, 1828-30. 
2 Kohn-Bramstedt, op. cit#., p. 223. 
3 User Polen, 1822. 
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taschenbuche, unter dem Bilde reichsstadtischer Philistrésitat, so 
niedlich und sonntiglich schmuck dargestellt wird, ausserlich 
noch sehr entfernt sind.’ Heine can see nothing meritorious 
about the virtues of the German ‘Birger.’ 

Heine’s function in the war of liberation of mankind was then 
to free the world from the meshes of Philistinism. Where Goethe 
had been content with a more gradual process of liberation from 
the old order of things, Heine was bent on open war, and the 
vigour of his attack on the Philistine never abated. One cannot 
fail to observe the resemblance between Heine himself and ‘little 
Samson’, the Jewish friend of Herr von Schnabelewopski, who 
defends his ideal unto the end and dies repeating Samson’s words: 
‘Es sterbe meine Seele mit den Philistern.”! Who then can fathom 
the despair that underlies the words of Heine’s last poem, ‘Der 
Scheidende’, in which he is forced to admit that a living Philistine 
is after all happier than a dead hero: 


Der kleinste, lebendige Philister 
Zu Stukkert am Neckar, 

Viel gliicklicher ist er, 

Als ich, der Pelide, der tote Held, 
Der Schattenfiirst in der Unterwelt. 


1 Memoiren des Herrn von Schnabelewopski, V1, 378 ff. 











THE LANGUAGE IN GERMAN SWITZERLAND 
by LEONARD FORSTER 


T the beginning of 1938 the Government of the Grand 
AbdDuchy of Luxemburg decreed that in future the granting of 
naturalization papers to foreigners would be conditional on their 
being able to speak “die luxemburgische Sprache’. At about the 
same time a request on similar lines was made in Ziirich by a 
prominent Swiss politician.' 

What is ‘die luxemburgische Sprache’, and why should the 
foreigner desiring to become a naturalized Swiss be required to 
speak Schweizerdeutsch? Is not German the literary language of 
Luxemburg and of the German speaking parts of Switzerland? 
The answer is Yes, but the situation is not as simple as that. In 
both these countries the dialect is the normal medium of spoken 
communication among all classes of the population. 

A written or literary language (Schriftsprache, Hochsprache) 
such as Standard English is in effect a dialect or regional speech 
which has gained an ascendancy over its fellows to the point of 
being regarded as fit for written communication of every kind 
and for spoken communication between persons speaking differ- 
ent dialects inside a given language group. This usually occurs 
through political and administrative influence as well as through 
cultural superiority of the particular dialect in question. Thus the 
language of the Ile de France has spread over the whole of France 
as the vehicle of administration, literature and cultured inter- 
course. England presents a similar picture. In both countries a 
centralized administration has erected a social barrier between 
dialect and what has become Standard English or Standard 
French, so that the dialects are marked out as the speech of the 
vulgar and uneducated. 

The part played by the dialects in the German language area is 
considerably greater. Central administration is a comparatively 
new thing in the history of the country and the movement which 
spread the East Central German dialect which is the foundation 
of modern Standard German was not administrative so much as 

1 Naturalization in Switzerland implies obtaining citizenship of some town or parish. 
This proposal would apply to those obtaining citizenship in German speaking cantons. 
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religious. The modern German literary language followed in the 
wake of Luther’s Bible and its absolute hegemony was not 
assured until well into the eighteenth century. In France on the 
other hand dialects had lost their importance as early as the 
fifteenth century. The result is that in Germany dialect is spoken 
very much further up the social scale than in either England or 
France. All round the fringe of the centre of radiation of the 
literary language are regions in which there is still a (rapidly 
weakening) tradition of dialect speech right up into the highest 
circles. Such is the case in Swabia, in the old Hansa towns Ham- 
burg and Bremen, and also, to a certain extent, in Austria. 

Outside the frontiers of the German Reich this tradition is 
naturally very much stronger. Political development has been 
largely responsible for the status of Dutch—a Low German 
dialect—as a literary language. All along the German frontier on 
the West are areas of German speech where Standard German 
is barely spoken at all: Luxemburg, Lorraine, Alsace and German 
Switzerland. It is there known as Schriftdeutsch and for those 
areas that is exactly what it is—a language which is read and 
written, but spoken by no one. Few English climbers realize that 
the school German which they take such trouble to speak to their 
Swiss guides is almost as foreign a language to the guides as it is 
to them. In these areas high and low speak the local dialect. 

The dialects of Switzerland and Alsace belong to the Aleman- 
nic group and their main characteristic is the preservation of the 
Middle High German vowel system to a high degree. Bodmer 
and Breitinger maintained that the language of the Nibelungenlied 
would be easiest understood by a peasant of the Thurgau, and it 
is significant that the Swiss were the first in the field in the 
resurrection of Middle High German (M.H.G.) Literature in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The old long vowels 
are almost completely preserved, cp. MHG. 4és, Modern Ger- 
man Haus, Swiss! Huus; MHG. grifen, Modern German greifen, 
Swiss Bilt MHG ¢iure, Modern German exer, Swiss tétr ; the 
old diphthongs havealso remained: MHG. b/nome, Modern German 
Blume, Swiss Blueme; MHG. Jieben,2 Modern German, (Leben, 
Swiss ebe;* MHG. sueze, Modern German siiss, Swiss siess. 
Some dialects in Canton Valais have preserved some of the 


‘Here and later the word ‘Swiss’ prefixed to dialect forms indicates forms common to 
most Swiss dialects. 
*Diphthong. 
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Old High German full vowel endings, and a comparison of the 
declension of “Tag’ in Old High German (ca. 900) and in the 
dialect of Raron shows remarkable similarity. Other differences 
between these Swiss dialects and modern German is the loss of 
the genitive (rendered either by prepositions, e.g., Tach vom 
Huus, or by the dative with possessive pronoun, iw Vatter sy 
Huus), and of the preterite (rendered by the compound perfect, 
e.g., 2 bi ggange instead of ich ging) and in the syntax the lack of 
subordinating conjunctions, causing Swiss syntax to be mainly 
paratactic and not hypotactic like German or Standard English. 
The Alsatian dialects are distinguished by a general raising of the 
basis of articulation, so that MHG. /a#s becomes Has and MHG. 
hiuser Hiiser. Some of them share the Upper Alemannic character- 
istic of shifting of & to ch at the beginning of words, e.g. ich kann 
= i cha. In some parts of Switzerland this change occurs in the 
middle and ends of words—Volch, bache (Volk, backen). The 
northern dialects of Alsace form a transition to the Frankish 
dialects of Lorraine and Luxemburg. 

In no case are these dialects, seen philologically, without 
parallel inside the Reich. It is merely their social position which 
is unique. For the Swiss, the fact that he speaks his dialect in all 
the circumstances of everyday life, and that everyone, ‘vom 
Bundespriasident zum Tageléhner’, does the same, is the symbol 
of the truly democratic constitution of his country, and the 
dialect is a matter of national concern. It is also a symbol that he 
is not German but Swiss. The same is true for the Luxemburger. 
The dialect has been one of the major factors in the preservation 
of the individuality of Alsace and Lorraine in the face of France 
on the one hand and Germany on the other. For the German 
Swiss in particular it is a barrier behind which he can hide from 
the flood of tourists (and more recently of refugees) which beset 
his country. Adolf Socin tells a story of a German professor 
called to a chair at the University of Basel who inquired of a 
friend who had spent some time there as to what conditions 
there were like. His friend told him all kinds of things but forgot 
the most important, namely, that they did not speak German but 
dialect. ‘For the foreigner’, said the professor, ‘the dialect is a 
wall separating him more or less completely from the Swiss’. 
Standard German is for the Swiss a foreign tongue, which he 
learns at school, and he wears it like a Sunday suit—stiff and not 
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particularly comfortable, having sometimes a faint flavour of 
moth-balls; and used, if at all, only on solemn occasions or with 
strangers. The Alsatians and Luxemburgers are often more at 
home in French. 

The language of the Churches is Standard German (in Alsace 
and Luxemburg often French) though preparation for confirma- 
tion and Sunday school teaching is carried out in dialect. Lec- 
tures in universities are given in Standard German (in Alsace in 
French), though after the lecture the professor and the student 
will converse in dialect on subjects dealt with in the lecture. 
Political speeches are often made in Standard German, as being 
more solemn, and the proceedings of the Swiss Nationalrat are 
carried on in the same language, largely because of the French 
and Italian-speaking members of that body. The custom has 
spread to entirely German-speaking cantons, though Bern, 
Appenzell and Glarus still carry on parliamentary meetings in 
dialect. 

We have spoken of ‘the’ dialect, of Schweizerdeutsch as of one 
uniform speech. This is in fact not the case. Every canton, every 
town, every valley, every village almost, has its own dialect, 
inside which there are again social or occupational differences. 
With few exceptions (of which the most notable are the very 
conservative dialects of the Valais) these dialects are mutually 
intelligible. This has materially favoured their continued exist- 
ence. The French dialects of Switzerland have died out in the 
same way that the dialects of France have died, largely because 
they were not mutually intelligible, as Tappolet has shown. 

Increased transport facilities—roads and railways in the Alps, 
etc.—and the growth of urban industry (notably in Ziirich and 
Basel) as well as the tourist trade, tend here, as everywhere, to 
level out differences of dialect. Another important factor in this 
process is the increasing number of marriages between persons 
speaking different dialects, with all the mutual adjustments that 
they bring about and the frequent confusion in the speech of the 
children. Compulsory military service also plays its part. As a 
consequence of increased migration from other parts of Switzer- 
land the dialect of Basel for instance is rapidly losing some of its 
distinctive features in the speech of the younger generation. The 


1 An interesting example of a similar kind is afforded by the large numbers of German 
servant girls who marry Swiss. The weekly lists published by the Basel and Ziirich Zivil- 
standesémter show a high proportion of such unions. 
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vitality of the individual dialects as against each other is growing 
less. Under these circumstances more and more reliance is placed 
(often subconsciously) on the literary language understood by 
all, which invades the dialect, mainly through its syntax and 
vocabulary, though not as yet attacking its phonetic or phono- 
logical system. The complicated conditions of modern life 
require terms which the dialect cannot supply (aeroplane, 
vacuum cleaner, etc.). They must be obtained from somewhere. 
In Alsace and Lorraine and to a large extent in Luxemburg they 
are borrowed from French. In Switzerland they are borrowed 
from Standard German. German words are also rapidly replacing 
dialect words in some parts, even words which are not in them- 
selves connected with modern life. Thus Swiss Sammervogel is 
being replaced by Schmetterling, Ryssblei by Bleistift. The German 
form also shoulders out Swiss words for Swiss products. The 
Swiss for ‘cherry’ in most dialects, is Chrvesi, but for kirsch 
(Bergchriesi, Chriesigeischt) the word Kirsch is coming into use, 
because it is written on the bottle. Such instances could be 
multiplied. The number of people who speak a given dialect purely 
is growing less, even among the peasantry. Country people tend 
not to use characteristic regional terms in conversation with 
visitors from other cantons for fear of not being understood, and 
the alternative forms closest to hand are Standard German. On 
the whole the contamination is more on the lines of approxima- 
tion to other dialects than succumbing to literary influences. 
This occasions continual complaints from the older generation 
of Swiss all over the country that young people nowadays no 
longer speak proper dialect. Too much attention should not be 
paid to such lamentations, as they can be traced back from genera- 
tion to generation right into the sixteenth century, and the dialect 
still remains vigorous in spite of them. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, in harmony with the increased speed of modern 
life, changes are taking place with much greater rapidity than 
ever before. Under the influence of present dangers from outside, 
various attempts have been made to improve the position of the 
dialects as against Standard German. The particularist tendency 
of the Swiss has of recent years reached its zenith in the linguistic 
sphere in the demand for a Swiss language, to be based on the 
spoken dialects on the lines of the Norwegian Landsmaal. This 
proposal looks back to the sixteenth century, when the linguistic 
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development of Switzerland bade fair to approximate to fhat of 
Holland. Both in Switzerland and in Holland the chief vehicle of 
the new literary language, Luther’s Bible, was met by other forms 
of protestantism with their own linguistic traditions. The old 
Upper Rhenish and Alemannic Schriftdialekt, carrent in the 

eenth and sixteenth centuries in the area between Hagenau in 
Alsace, Basel, Freiburg i. Ue., Brig, Augsburg and Stuttgart as a 
written language might well, under the influence of Zwinglian 
protestantism and the new political independence of the Swiss 
cantons from the Holy Roman Empire, have become the 
national language of German-speaking Switzerland. That it 
did not was due in a large measure to the commercial acumen of 
the big printers of Basel, who printed in that form of the language 
which assured their books the greatest possible circulation, 
namely, a modified form of the new Lutherdeutsch. But even in the 
eighteenth century an Albrecht von Haller could say: ‘Ich bin ein 
Schweizer, die deutsche Sprache ist mir fremd’. 

The Schwizer Sprach-Biwegig, under the leadership of Dr. Emil 
Baer, is the organization which attempts to establish the new 
language. The proposal has not met with very much approval 
and is now generally discredited. The connection with a great 
cultural area of world importance, which Standard German 
affords, is too valuable to be given up, even in the face of present- 
day political conditions. The parallel with Norway is misleading, 
since the Danish literary language, which the Norwegians are 
giving up, and the Danish culture which it carries, have only a 
restricted value outside Scandinavia and cannot compare with 
the cultural importance of German. The practical effect would be 
that the German Swiss would speak their own local dialect, the 
new ‘Alemannisch’, and would probably have to learn Standard 
German anyhow to keep up connexion with the outside world, 
thus introducing further complications. The results of trying to 
teach this new language in the schools have been gently satirized 
in an article in the Zeitschrift des Deutschschweizerischen Sprach- 
vereins (November—December 1936) showing an ‘Alemannisch’ 
period in a school and the inevitable confusion in the minds of 
pupil and teacher between ‘Alemannisch’ and the local dialect. 
The opinion of the French conféderés is also very much opposed 
to this idea. 

This movement and the fierce polemics which it has produced 
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have, however, raised the question of the preservation of the 
dialect at a particularly opportune moment. The Swiss have 
realized that the dialect not only best expresses their own indivi- 
duality, but that it is something which separates them most clearly 
from the Germans of the Reich. The Pan-Germanic policy of the 
Reich has somewhat naturally caused great concern in Switzer- 
land. For this reason, Baer’s proposals, in spite of their cool 
reception, have stimulated national consciousness in linguistic 
matters. A number of by-products of the movement, such as the 
new orthography for the dialect (Swzzer Folchssrift), have many 
advantages. 

The position of Standard German in Switzerland is curious. 
When written it is not felt as foreign, and educated Swiss are 
rightly proud of the accuracy and stylistic cachet with which they 
write it. When spoken it is felt as foreign, un-Swiss and affected. 
A poet and stylist of the calibre of Gottfried Keller refused to 
speak anything but dialect—even to foreigners—in the ordinary 
course of events, as Carl Ludwig Schleich’s account of his meet- 
ings with Keller shows. The educated Swiss feels that Standard 
German is the natural medium of written communication. This 
is in sharp contrast to the situation among the younger genera- 
tion in Alsace: a housemaid who speaks dialect only can write 
French only, so that when she writes home, her mother has to 
have her letters translated by the village priest. In each case, the 
dialect is the normal form of speech, but a literary language the 
only form of writing. Many Swiss who pride themselves on their 
written German speak the language they write in a manner 
almost unintelligible to the Reschsdeutsche. They make no attempt 
to do otherwise since spoken, Standard German is in effect 
a foreign tongue. Conversely, few people attempt to write 
the dialect in the normal course of things, in spite of the flourish- 
ing dialect literature in many cantons. 

The future of the dialect does not lie in the creation of a new 
Swiss language, but in the’ hands—or rather in the mouths—of 
its speakers. The danger of the gradual infiltration of Standard 
German seems best met, as Otto von Greyerz suggested some 
thirty years ago, by a clear distinction between the two, both, as 
to grammar, syntax, etc., and as to function in the life of the 
community, and by equal attention being paid to both in ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction. A progressive approximation 
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of the various dialects to one another to a greater or lesser degree 
seems almost inevitable, but that dialect speech should die out 
entirely in the course of this century, as some maintain, seems to 
an outsider under present conditions almost inconceivable. 

The problem of the relations between dialect and literary 
language is only another side of the conflict between the two 
aspects of the part which Switzerland has to fulfil in the civiliza- 
tion of modern Europe. On the one hand Switzerland brings to 
Europe those fundamental peasant virtues of which Jeremias 
Gotthelf is perhaps the most shining example, onthe other hand 
she has a rdle of mediation between Germanic and Romance 
cultures to fulfil for which she is supremely suited. To a lesser 
degree this applies also to Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg. For 
these countries, the preservation of their national individuality 
is essential if these functions are to be discharged effectively, and 
the dialect is at once a sign and a condition of its preservation. 
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CHRONICLE 
by THE Epiror 


Rilke and England 
hd is symptomatic of the major rank which this German poet 
has attained in the world of letters that this year’s Conference 
of British University Teachers of German was devoted to his 
memory. It is just over a decade that we were bemoaning his 
untimely death, and for only half that period has he been known 
to English readers ignorant of German. It is largely owing to the 
able efforts of Mr. J. B. Leishman, admirably seconded by the 
Hogarth Press, that Rilke may now be said to occupy almost as 
important a place amongst English poetry lovers as among those 
of his own country. The first English rendering (1931) began 
somewhat unfortunately, with the most difficult of his poems, the 
Duineser Elegien, very inaccurately rendered into blank verse by 
Miss Sackyille-West and her cousin. Mr. Leishman is a scholar 
who has come to Rilke with his critical faculties sharpened by the 
discipline of ‘Greats’ and the Oxford School of English, than which 
one may scarcely imagine a better approach to this deepest of Ger- 
man philosophic poets. For that is obviously the drawback which 
we (on the whole) unmetaphysical English experience when we are 
confronted with Rilke’s concentrated spirituality (for Rilke these 
terms are not self-contradictory). It is admittedly difficult to 
maintain that ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ for the length of 
time necessary to the understanding (or should it be the apper- 
— of Rilke’s vision of ultimate existence. His words are 
often so charged with magical content that their meaning can 
never be fully revealed except to the initiate in like Orphic 
mysteries. But the subjective emotionalism of the Standenbuch and 
the objective penetration of reality of the Neue Gedichte make 
lesser demands on our powers of comprehension. Die Hetdren- 
graber from the latter volume will charm by the deft craftsmanship 
through which the dead objects of the tomb become impregnated 
with life, by the suggestiveness of the beauty that lies hidden in 
death, and by the symbolism of the love-urge in man which, to 
Rilke as to D. H. Lawrence, is not ugly or defiled but merely 
sensuous and unashamed. There are few Englishmen who are so 
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steeped in Rilke as Mr. Leishman, and the record of his transla- 
tions is a long and distinguished one: Poems (1934), Requiem and 
other Poems (1935), Sonnets to Orpheus (1936), Later Poems (1938), 
and, in collaboration with Mr. Stephen Spender, Duino Elegies 
(1939), one and all prefaced by illuminating introductory essays, 
and all published by the Hogarth Press. The present translation 
is an earnest of Mr. Leishman’s continued devotion to his hero: 
he has in mind an annotated English edition of the Letters and a 
study of the poet which would involve, as he writes, an 
‘Auseinandersetzung’ with some of the most important prob- 
lems of life. 

English Rilke scholarship has been very fruitful of late, and 
readers of our Book Notes will recall two recent works which 
admirably supplement Mr. Leishman’s translations: R. M. Ri/ke. 
Aspects of his Mind and Poetry, ed. by W. Rose and G. Craig 
Houston (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1938) (being critical essays by 
a number of hands), and E. C. Mason’s exhaustive study in 
German (in happier times we might have hoped for an English 
translation) Lebenshaltung und Symbolik bei R. M. Rilke, Weimar, 
Bohlau, 1939. Professor Elsie Butler of Manchester has in active 
progress a Life of Rilke, a chapter from which (on Rilke and 
Tolstoy) was read recently to a meeting of the Modern Language 
Association. It promises to be one of the most stimulating con- 
tributions to Rilke criticism. 


German as a Universal Language 


When in 1783 the Prussian Academy of Sciences set the follow- 
ing subject for a prize essay: “Was hat die franzdsische Sprache 
zur Weltsprache gemacht?’ the German language had only just 
attained its majority as the consciousness of Germanism was being 
born under the influence of Herder’s national theories and the 
impact of Frederick the Great’s victories over the French. It 
proved easy enough for the French epigrammatist and causeur 
Antoine Rivarol to adduce good cause for the undoubted 
supremacy of French over all other cultivated languages of his 
day. In his Déscours sur l’universalité de la langue francaise (which 
gained for him not only the prize and membership of the 
Academy but also the approbation of Louis XVI and Frederick 
IT) he showed that it was due to the central position of France in 
Europe, to the ‘génie’ of her writers, to the clarity, the polish 
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and the brilliance of their powers of expression. And with this 
unrivalled medium of cultivated intercourse he compared Ger- 
man the tongue which the King of Prussia himself despised as 
only fit for coachmen; ‘C’est des Allemands’ he maintains with 
justice, “que l’Europe apprit 4 négliger la langue allemande.’ He 
goes on to enumerate the objections which the foreigner will 
naturally raise against it: its purely German stock and the lack of 
association with Latin, ‘la langue mére’, the richness of its 
vocabulary (and, he might have added, the poverty of roots), the 
guttural harshness of its pronunciation, the illegibility of its 
crabbed Gothic script, the plurality of its dialects and, finally, the 
lack of a standard speech. Most of these objections are still valid 
to-day and, in the 150 years since Rivarol wrote, German has 
scarcely made the progress as a world language which might 
have been expected from its cultural importance. French, it is 
true, has lost its ancient pre-eminence and has made way for 
English, but German still comes a poor third, in spite of the 
energetic efforts of official bodies like the Deutsche Akademie in 
Munich to spread its influence throughout the world by means of 
no fewer than eighty permanent ‘Lektoren’. Cultural propaganda 
is, of course, perfectly legitimate, and we ourselves have lately 
taken a leaf out of the French and German books by promoting 
the study of English abroad through the agency of the British 
Council. But since the advent of power of the Nazis German 
propaganda has become political, and “Das Deutschtum im 
Ausland’ an insidious spear-head for German territorial expan- 
sion. ‘Der geistige Kampfplatz der Welt ist Deutschland’ writes 
Dr. Thierfelder! the late Secretary General of the Deutsche 
Akademie. It is just this spread of political doctrine through the 
language (“Eine Sprache, ein Reich’) which has become a major 
concern of German-speaking communities outside the Reich. 
Our readers will be glad to have from Dr. Forster, formerly 
English Lektor in Basle, an authoritative account of this problem 
as it affects Germany’s neighbours on her western frontier. 


Noch ist Polen nicht verloren ! 


It is a far cry to those distant ‘liberalistic’ days when the Ger- 
mans, themselves groaning under the tyranny of Metternich, 


1 Deutsch als Weltsprache, Hans Kurzeja, Berlin, 1939. 
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opened their hearts and minds in sympathy to the suffering of 
oppressed peoples. And so they hailed the Polish insurrection of 
1831 (as they had done that of the Greeks ten years earlier) as a 
forward movement in the great fight for civil liberties and 
national independence. In 1939, such is the deterioration of 
public morality throughout the world, the descendants of those 
same Germans acclaim the destruction of Poland, and their 
government has betrayed the principles of self-determination on 
which it pretended to base its foreign policy. It is difficult to 
believe that the conscience of Europe will acquiesce permanently 
in so flagrant an injustice as the fourth partition of Poland, and 
the Germans themselves will surely repudiate a crime committed 
in the name of false patriotism and racial arrogance. A hundred 
years ago the Po/en/ieder of Platen, Freiligrath, Lenau, Grillparzer 
and a score of lesser poets proclaimed a very different ideal and 
prophesied the ultimate victory of a cause which seemed worse 
than hopeless. Then as now the world was moved to admiration 
by the heroic struggle of a brave people against overwhelming 
odds: 

So bist du denn gefallen, Stadt der Ehre, 

Des Heldensinnes letzter Zufluchtsort, 

Wo Mannerfreiheit nicht mit Satz und Lehre, 

Mit Schwertern focht, statt mit dem hohlen Wort. 


Thus Grillparzer in the poem entitled Warschaun (September- 
Oktober 1831) in which he castigates the selfish indifference of the 
Western powers in the face of Russian oppression. German 
enthusiasm for the Poles was soon deflected into their own fight 
for political liberty of 1848, but the reader curious of this passing 
phase of the German lyric should consult B. Timm, Die Polen in 
den Liedern deutscher Dichter, 1907 or (for the recrudescence of the 
interest in Poland during the last war) H. Delbriick, Deutsche 
Polenlieder, 1917. 


German Life and Letters 


With this number German Life and Letters, like the Poles, must 
suffer temporary eclipse. This was inevitable when both Editor 
and Contributors have more urgent duties to perform: ‘silent 
artes inter arma’ to misquote Cicero! But the numerous tributes 
of appreciation which have come from our subscribers have 
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made our venture well worth while and are a source of comfort 
in the bankruptcy of the high hopes with which it was started 
just over three years ago. The opinion of the late London corres- 
pondent of the Vé/kischer Beobachter that German Life and Letters 
was ‘a journal which no self-respecting German could read’ we 
took as a proof that our contributors have maintained a balanced 
judgment amidst the welter of rival ideologies. We are grateful to 
them for their selfless devotion to the great cause of Anglo- 
German understanding, which will still remain the dominant 
problem of Europe even after the war. They have been unremit- 
ting in their dispassionate efforts to present the Germany of 
yesterday and to-day; we trust they may soon find a more con- 
genial task in presenting a saner Germany of to-morrow. 











NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
by A. GILLERs 


H. von Einem, Caspar David Friedrich, Berlin, Rembrandt- 
Verlag, 1938. M35.80. 

A very competent and objective account of the life and work of the 
Romantic painter, with a large number of illustrations. 


T. Stenner, Radolf G. Binding. Leben und Werk. Potsdam, Riitten 
und Loening, 1938. M4.80. 

This first larger account of Binding is written from the personal 
rather than the academic or philological angle ; its strength is derived 
from a sympathetic intimacy with the poet’s writings. 


Internationale Forschungen zur Deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Fest- 
schrift fiir Julius Petersen, Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 1938. M.9. 
Scholars of two continents unite to honour the 6oth birthday of the 
distinguished Berlin professor and President of the Goethe-Gesellschaft, 
and the contributions range from general literary problems to articles 
on special authors, Grimmelshausen, Goethe, H6dlderlin, Eichendorff, 
Kerner, Isolde Kurz. The Editor of this Journal, who has added 
the homage of English scholarship, has recently published the Lefters 
of Justinus Kerner to Graf Alexander von Wiirttemberg (Publications of 
the English Goethe Society, N.S., xiii), Cambridge, 1938, which 
surprisingly have found their way to England. Mr. Derek Hudson, 
their owner, has provided a charmingly written introduction to this 
edition. 
A. Mulot, Der Arbeiter in der deutschen Dichtung unserer Zeit. 
Stuttgart, Metzler, 1938. M1.75. 

This third instalment ef Mulot’s thematic survey of present-day 
literature considers the literary treatment of the worker, and reveals 
the qualities of directness and clarity that we have previously noted. 
The condescending attitude towards the ‘ proletariat ’ of earlier writers 
has given way in more recent times to an attitude that is free from senti- 
ment and utopianism alike, and which stresses the dignity and res-- 
ponsibilities of labour. Bréger, Lersch, Winnig, Engelke play a 
large part in this readable survey. 


Herder. Von Deutscher Art und Kunst. Ausgewahlt und erlautert 
von J. Bernhart. Miinchen, Langen. 1938. M. (Langens Biicher 


der Bildung, xxvii). 
This is a two-hundred page anthology of passages in Herder’s 
works that emphasize his national sense and is apparently the first 
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of several similar volumes to illustrate various other aspects of that 
author. The German Middle Ages, the resistance to Latin culture 
and to French literature, the folk song, Lessing, Hutten are among the 
major sections; due attention is paid to the later writings of Herder. 
A notable advance upon previous Herder-anthologies. 


W. Rehm, Griechentum und Goethezeit. 2.A. Leipzig, Dieterich, 
1938. M.12. 

A new edition of this important work so soon after its original 
appearance is a noteworthy event. The changes have been few, 
except in the bibliographical references. 


A. von Klugen, Die Absage an die Romantik in der Zeit nach dem 
Weltkriege. Zur Geschichte des deutschen Menschen (Neue Forschung, 
xxxiii), Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. Mzo. 

The author’s aim is not primarily to write a criticism of the critical 
literature that has appeared on Romanticism. He strives to pick out 
one after another those factors in that Movement which have proved 
unacceptable to post-war times and to diagnose the currents in modern 
thought which have rejected them. The paradox emerges that the 
opposition to Romanticism has coincided with great academic interest 
in it. The absorption of the latter in one phase—the Jena School— 
was in itself symptomatic. The excessive intellectualism of Roman- 
ticism, its subjectivity, the nature of its historical outlook, its com- 
templative, aesthetic passivity, have all met with little response. As 
he passes from the reactions of the George-circle to those of the 
Kierkegaard-renascence, the author writes with discernment and 
profundity that command serious attention, though one feels that 
greater compression would have given an essay of challenging brilliance. 


H. Vollmer, Die Bibel im deutschen Kulturleben, Salzburg/Leipzig, 
Pustet, 1938. M35.50. 

A concise and very useful collection of data, covering medieval 
sermons, pre-Luther translations, German vocabulary, style, prover- 
bial expressions, etc., which has been compiled by the director of the 
Deutsches Bibel-Archiv in Hamburg. 


R. Bory, Richard Wagner, sein Leben und sein Werk in Bildern, 
Frauenfeld, Huber, 1938. M18. 

Pictorial illustrations, facsimiles, portraits, photographs, drawings, 
etc.,are becoming more and more fashionable partners of scholarly 
research. The present rich selection covers Wagner’s life, friendships, 
surroundings. Attention may also be drawn to Henry Handel 
Richardson’s admirable story of Cosima, which has recently been 
published. 








